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Ten years ago farm wage rates and ccrnings of farm laborcrs were 
objects of public concorn because they were so low. "Thoy Starve That 
We May Bat" was the dramatic title of the report of a Survey of Farm Labore 
Today Government is conecrned with "stabilizing" farm wage rates, that 
1S, Ssctting ecilings above which farm wage rates may not risc. Ten years 
ago the Department of Agriculture rececived many reports of substandard 
wage rates and of devices uscd by unscrupulous cmploycrs to reduce cven 
those small payments to farm workers. Today the Department reccives 
reports of some cmploycrs finding ways and moans of paying thoir workers 
more than the ceilings call fore 


Only a small: proportion of the farms of the Nation use any con— 
siderable amount of hired labor, but much of the labor thcy cmploy is 
necded at critical periods to assure production of the crop. In the 
case of the harvesting of pcrishable commodities, the work must be done 
within a relatively short period. Consequently, the wage structure in 
agriculture bears dircctly on the prospects of production, 


This study provides a comprehensive treatment of wage rates and 
wages of agricultural laborers in the Unitcd States. It relates the 
problams of low-income farmers with those of hired farm- workers. It 
traces the relationship of levels of cmployment and unemployment in 
industry and other nonagricultural sectors of the cconomy, to the cconomic 
welfare of farmers. and farm laborers. Underemployment of farmers or 
unpaid family workers, unemployment of hircd farm workers, and low far 
wage levels are shown to be rclated manifestations of the common MES 
of a labor supply in excess of job or productive work opportunitics. 
Problems of labor supply arc in tur rclatcd to urban cmploymcnt cone 
ditions, farm population changes, and rural-urban migration. 


Full employment under wartime conditions has tempered the disadvan— 
Gages which have for so long been the lot of hired farm laborers. Many 
of the formcr problems may be with us again with the return of peace unless 
concrete measures arc taken in time to preserve and build upon tho gains 
that have resulted as a byproduct of war. This report should prove usc 
ful. to all Workors who want to understand the problems of agricultural 
wages and should be helpful in mecting the problems of farm Labor which’ 
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WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Louis J. Ducoff, Agricultural Economist 


INTRODUCTION 


Farm labor problems have been catapulted into prominence by the Nation's 
need for maximizing agricultural production in wartime. Under the wartime con— 
ditions of a growing scarcity of labor and high farm incomes, farmers have 
found it necessary to improve their competitive position in the labor market 
DY raising wage rates paid to farm laborers. Comvetition with nonagricultural 
employers and of farmers among themselves for the limited supply of laborers 
has led to a rapidly rising farm wage level during the past 3 years. 


The agricultural manpower situation hes generated important issues in 
public discussion and has led to various governmental measures and programs 
for assuring.a farm working force adequate to produce the vitally needed food 
and fiber. Deferment of agricultural workers from military service, recruit—- 
ment of farm laborers from domestic and foreign sovrces, and inauguration of 
measures for controlling job shifts from agriculture to other industries are 
Steps which have been taken to retain and supplement the farm working force. 
Although these measures have been directed toward the oroblems of the farm 
labor supply, they have affected to some extent the movement of farm wage 
rates. In the absence of such measures, farm wage rates would undoubtedly 
have risen even more rapidly than they have. 


The rise in farm vage rates has generated claims from some Rane that 
possible further expansions in production are being curtailed through high farm 
labor costs and excessive labor turn-—over. At the same time, others have main- 
tained that in the absence of such wage increases tne drain of laborers to more 
attractive employment onnortunities would have affected agricultural production 
far more seriously. Still others have regarded the trend in farm wages as a 
necessary complement to the rising level of farm incomes and as a desirable . 
réa adjustment in farm wage conditions which had Deen suostandard for many y CALS e 


oe recently, beginnings have deen made.in stabilizing agricultural 
wage rates for some crops and areas where excessive labor turn-over and rapid 
Biscine te of wage rates threatened to interfere seriously with the harvesting 
of these crops. Experience to date with farm wage stabilization indicates the 
heed ior a careful balancing of the factors of supply, demand, and ability—to- 
Day in, tne crovs and areas concerned, as well as consideration of similar con— 
ditions in competitive crops or areas and in off-farm opportunities for works 
Similar problems affecting the question of agricultvral wage rates are involved 
in other wartime measures for promoting agricultural oroduction, as in ae 
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Peokérs transported from one State to eas: 
ee tis of farm wase rates with broad economic and social onda 
which frequently extend much beyond the confines of any one area is import 
in the formulation of any extensive program for dealing with a2 
“wage problems in wartime. 


ue Many of the wartime problems of farm labor and farn wages stem 
ENG from pet ons) that Saceeente during peacetime. 


ee Soc the war. Paani aely, 
employers to a rising farm wage Sen nee no doubt due to a sharp awat 
“the contrast with the situation of just a few years ago when labor 
fw able in abundance at almost any wage ae Many other wartime Bioiittenes 

ing aspects of the agricultural labor supply and requirements and abilit; 
_ pay given Wage levels are rooted in certain pre-war socio-economic condi: 
of various areas. Drastic changes, now occurring within and outside of 

culture, appear to create a sharp cleavage between the known conditi 
“past. and the unknomm conditions of the future. Hence a clearer view of 
whole problem of wages and wage workers in agriculture snould | 2 afford 
an examination OF percent and historical developments. 


This report vill bein with a review of certain structural aspe 

See ure as an industry, so as to delineate the sector of the agricu 
economy that is primarily concerned with the employment and wages of h 

workers. succeeding chapters will present information on the Nation's 

farm workers, the agricultural wage structure, and wages as a factor 
costs er Se seine Baek course a noe of pe 


Petras or advancing during 
and wage workers. 
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Chapter 1 
‘THE AGRICILTURAL INDUSTRY AND 175 EVPLOTING SECTOR 


The charecter and magnitude of on industry's wage problems are bo” as 
considcrasle extent conditioned by the structural organization of tne industry's 
Because of the preponderance of the family—enterprise unit in the structure of: 
agriculture in the: United States, an analysis of agricultural weges is essen— 
tiglly a study of -cconoric: conditions within only a special scctor of the 
epriculturel industry and the interrelationship between this scctor ana the rest 
of the esricvlturel economy. Although rigid lincs of demarcation cannot be 
dravm, the sector of the agricvltural economy which is importantly effected by 
problems of Giaploycr-—employco reletionships nceds to be delineated. Some of 
the amportent structural char-cteristics of the agricultural industry and its 
component oorts are described in this chaptcr. 


Agriculture stends apart from ail. other major industries in many respects, 
tie basic one orising from itS distinctive operations in producing living ' 
thinegs—plants end animels—-and deriving products directly from them. Patterms 
of agricultural production arc continuously being modified by the interplay of 
ehenging vhysicel, biologicel, technological, and economic factors. The pro- 
@uection process itself is effocted by factors of soil types, climate, rainfaki, 
pests end dissases, and the developacnt of nowor improved varieties of crops 
Or livestock,.as well es by the vericbl> economic factors of prices and pro- 
duction costs. The grorth processes impose 2 time-table of labor demands 
Mhaeh the former cannot casily modify. The farmer is thus dependent upon 


e 
many more factors bcyond nis control: than is the nonegricultural entrepreneure 


Agriculture differs srectiy from all other industrics in the number 
Baa dispersion of its establishments. Even. such widely distriouted industries 
“s reteil ond wholcsole trede/ and service cstablishments of all types do not 
begin to approcch in nuaber of esta>dlishmonts agriculture's 6 million farms 
seattered throughout the whole breadth of the country. For example, the Census 
showed thet in 1939 there were approwimately 1,970,000 separate establishments 
Cugagod in réeteil and wholesale trade and cbout 650,000 service establishments. 
Monufecturing ostablishmcnts in a11 industries numbered only 184,000. zy an 


In fact, the 6,097,000 units in 1940, which qualified as farms by Consus 
definitions, represented not for from triice as many cstablishments cs were to 
pe found in 211 other »rivete industries ond pursuits combined. 2/ The fact 
that agriculture in the United Stetzs is essentially an industry of small unit 


\ ; 
1/ Wonufacturing establishments vith 2 value of products in 1939 of 35 000 
Onrmore, ) Harlicr Censuses indicated that when coverage was extended to all 
menufecturing \cstavlishmats with a value of procucts of “500 or more, the 
number was incrcased by about one-fourth. 
2/ Tac Census totel of establishments in mmufacturing, trade, services, con— 
struction, and mining was. cpproximatcly 3.2 million. In addition there were 


‘approximately 348,000 producing oil and ges wells. 
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operations, carricd on by millions of widgly scattcred, independent fax 
Waicnts, hos important cffects on. the--volumo ‘of rode ee degree of cont 
existcnec of tradc or labor organizations within the industry, a and on &he 
espects morc relovant to production than. teoawage problems + 


nora The Bice eo berdon of farms among size groups 15 4 structurcl asp 
ierimce amportonce initha’ study of cericulturcl wage) problems. Tne Sasix 
prddomincnt orgonizstion of farms es fomily entcrprises means that wage 
are found more frequently and‘ere employed in groater numbers ond. for 
periods on farms which in their sc2lc of operstions cxeced the .cbility 
_ operator and his femily to perform ell of the work required: ob tno tae 
mone year wien necded.. A.corollcry of this is that only 2 minority of 
‘operators cmploy -ny hircd workers even for 2 limited period during ‘the sa 
Thais does not mean'that no’ family+sized, farms hire Labor, bub -thaveg nerally 
the greatcr ae degree of dependence on hircd labor, the more likely ig th 
Pee team to be of <. scale of operations Larger then. the average, size form of : 
meranvLeulor typc.s 3/ The, distribution of’ ferms among sizc groups elses 
Pye that many enterprises which the Census classifies as "farms" can har 
considered as productive enterprises when judged dircetly by their value 
Hproduction or indirectly by their. land, cquipment, and. other se 


Farms by veluc of products.—The bcst single measure eveileble 


Pe encnccs in size of onterprise of agriculture) csetablishmenter iss th 
value of annual output, ss shotm by the Consus figures on value of the 
peodvces.) Sold, +traded; or-consumed ict home sae ca the year. 4 af The ve 
output combines “in o single mezsure an cvaluction {under xisting priges 
‘ditions ) of the results sceurcd from the weal at on of all inpot-feetoree 
tand; labor, and: capital—-cach of ‘thich tokon «lone is only-a partiel im 
mOtvsize-of operations. In 2griculture,! os in 6ther industries, thorciar 
Peroat many small-scale cstablishmmts and <« much smeller numbor.of 1a 

establishments, with the lettcr producing a vcry substanticl part of © 
myundustry’s tobal output of products. ‘The cxtreme unevenness of the dist 
eof the total value of products on farms of different sizes of enterpra 
shorn in figure 1. Since the scale of operation is here indicated bs 


oe As machinery and: copital, can substituteyfor Lasor, to sone degre 
fiers Of © given type. ond ‘sige may.se quite drfierent omounts of nt 
_ However, when dealing with* Loree numbers of. farms in Gach.o ietncwas 

- eles sses, the individval farm differences in the amount of hired Labo 
average out to = considcrable degrec, ‘eke 
4/ Of the 6,096,799 farms in 1940, 5,968,755 or 97.9 percent repo 

production during 1939. In -ddition to these ttelessificd" farms, 
29,042 forms which did not report on value of sraduction cond: 83,50 
_ reported no farm products sold, traded, or uscd by farm houscholds. — 
Out this chapter percentage aires by valuo groups of farms ar 
Pon» clagsificd’ farms rather thrn on alk farns. gel 


CUMULATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL VALUE OF 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, UNITED STATES, 1939 
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Pits of oroduction, the RA eines indicates primcrily. the Kees stent o. 
Scentration. of resources used.in agricultural produchion: rather, than. th 
‘oripution of net income from forming. Large numbers of frrms crc “found 

ee smallestsized groups, v7 ith 56 pereent of the farms in 1939 producing 
than 5750 worth of products pcr farm. and only 5 percent of the farms p 
_ an excess of 4,000 worth of products per farme ty 


: Theoretically,.< situation of cn absolutely wqual distribution fe) 
 resourccs used md gross income reccived in aericulture vould be repres 
Bey he straight line instead of the curve, shovm in figure 1., Tnevexcen 

ee. the. cctual curve departs from the straight line indicates the. deg 

sunevenross of the cxisting distribution. The curve deseriddd by the di 
ain 1930 OF (Lhe woul volo: ofvagrac ovrel ‘production s-fo.r example, in 
Revit the lower 50 percent. of thc “ation's farms produced oe 12 percent o 

_ the total volue of products sold, traded, or consumed by farm houschold 
Wethe upper 10 percent of the Nz 63 ont Ss ene prodvced 47 ‘porcent of thet 
_ walue of agricultural products. / 


: Production composition.—Tne sccle of farming operations is such” 

> portent considoration in agricultural wage problems that other characteris 
of agriculture <s on industry will be examined in relation to a classi at 
“of farms by value of products. Next the composition of agricultural or ue t: 
hin tcrms of major groups of products may be examined for differences to ibe 


miound among forms of differcnt sizes (table 1). 


% In some respects, the contrasts are great betieen the compos sitio 
agricultursl production of farms with a very low velue of products and 
evith very-high values. In the lorest valuc-of-products group, farm er uC 
Pused by farn households make up more than half of tho totel value ofp 
-wncrecs on’ the farms of hithest income the proportion is negligible. 
) which makes up less than 7 percent of the valuc of products on the Love 
group, increases progressively until it reaches approxim. tely 40 perce 
“with $50,000 or more in valuc of production por farm. Production of 
fruits and muts, and horticultural specialties begin to comprise Siz 
fractions of the total value of output only on farms in the highest 
me lLesscs.< ‘in contrast, dairy. ond ficld crops comprise Lleorgor proport 
bcoteal velue of cette on on farms in the middle range of income tha 
ee high or ees a ee ee a ils ogee Bey 


oes EuCEDIne ss ee pare crops ee a ges et er oF hide 


SSUS. ee eas oad as Lee ae ea suga arcane 
a potatoes -re included in the catcgory of ficld Crops; U8. ere 02 
‘grains, hay, etc. Cotton and tobacco would no doubt peat nes 

Meeon farms in the’ lover-helf of the Be incone oe 
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The subsistence charectcr of mony of thc farms in the smollest values 
of—output classes is indicated oy the very large proportion of the value of 
their output consumed et‘home. Production for home use on the lowest value 
groups of farms docs not represent Some essentially difforent commoditics, s 
the products consist of the see types snow, being tainly poultry; dairy 
products, livestock, some ficld CTODS |, Vid eababhes. and fruits. There isis 
rcOApLd Felling off in the rclctive imeortonee: of the value of home-consumed 
procvets from the very sincliest farms to forms he ving progressively larger 
Velues of outout. Even on forms ~Ath os low a sross valuc of output as $400 
to 600, more then 6O percent of the velue of their production was sold. 

Wis andicates thet many smcll forms cngage in commorcial »roduction although 
ene very smoll scole. Many of these cre-cotton and tobscco farmse 


The fact that scles o¢ lives se comprise REM E lorger fractions 
of the velue of »roducts on farms. | tnat heave higher gross incomes is only partly 
due to the greater frequoney of large-secle livestock opsrations. In part it 
arises from the Census practice of credit: ng cach farm with all sales made 
during © year, regardless of the length of time the livestock were .on thé farms 
Thus the ee tum-over of enimels fed for only 2 short period on certain 

“types of livestock farms tends to on WSC 2 Lorge proportion of these farms to 
be clessificd in the higher value groups and tcnds to exaggerate the importance 
of livestock in the production composition of this ELOUD 


Contrasts betrveen the very ane and the very lowest ‘gross“income 
Groups arc marked, but for the great middle rance of farms, bettrecn income 
limits of $1,000 ad 20,000 per form, shifts in composition of production from 
ene ond of; the range to the other are generally very rodual, For farms. in 
tas ronge, vhich produced 68.5 percent of elt cericultura production end 
7204 percent of markctod products in 1939, the cverage distribution of pro- 
duction by type of groducts is rather Similar. Individual farms in this’ gross- 
income range or in any part of the range “ould, of Cs) very widely in — 
composition of their production, but for ony riven value. group of farms, the 
percentage composition vould DG VOry Sama ler to that for othor value eroups 
Within the :ronge. 


Farts vith value of products of 20,000 or more in 1939 show considerable 


differciees:in cverage composition of  >roduction from farms in the middle ronge’s 
Howover, the differences are not ercat enough to mean a funda mentally different 
pattern of production. . For example, livestock takes first place over field 
crops, but the lntter is the second most important source. Vegetsbles, fruits 
and nuts, ond horticulturcl Syecialtics become more important, but these three 
com>ined represent less than Sade of all production. Therof Ores tHe ae 
ever:ge production com, osition on this hichest group of farms retains some 
essenticl simile rity to. thet on tac iniddle range of farms, cven though a large 


5 


proportion of the individuc Liforms in this eroup rre highly Specialized. 


Reeional distribution of forms.e—There arc decided regional differénecs 
in the »nroportion of ae aie a8 S terms falling in the sevoral value-of—pro— 
duction classes: Broad egioncl differences >re shovmm in figure a5 With the 
moth of each bar Ans Rar . a humiben of forms Gnoihe Specified velue 
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group. ‘The South hod more than one-nelf ae tvo-thirds of thee ‘country! 
Wim@stne classes producing less than $1,000 worth of oroducts in 1939, app 
mately - one-third of the farms which produced $1,000 to $2,500 worth of 
mroagucus, end -bout one-f Pifth of the farms in-the over $2,500 class. Eight 
percent of 11 of the farms in the South prod-ced less then 1 5000 worth of 
products, with 41 percent producing less than $400 worth. Farms in the Nor 
Central States were concentratcd more heavily in the highor income grou 
a From one-fourth to one-third of the country's forms in the. valuc-of-pro duc 

| groups under $1,000 were to bo found in the North Contrel States, but ALLO Sas 
44 to 56 vercen it of the farms in the $1,000 to $10,000 classes were in this 
region. Nearly one-third of the farms in the over 10, 000 Bee a 
an the North Centrel States. In 1939 this region ihe approximat 
its farms in the under $1,000 valuc-of—sroduets cla one-third in en 
to $2,500 class and another 10 percent. in the $2, 500° ae 4,000 class, 


The Northecstem Sta tes, consisting of the New England and Middl 

googrephic da he Rs had <>out the s@me number of farms as were to be 
da the Western States, consisting of the Mountain and Pacific geographi 
Eeieons. Ee wis also 2. striking similarity between these two widely 
rated Yogions in the distribution of farms cmong the severel ve lue- of product 
i fhe peremmtages of 211 farms a the seycral value classes locate 
an “the Pe tern o Petes ne in the tiestern States were about the- seme ir 

3 > to the two highest value groups— 

es and the 810, 0 30 and over, The Western States had 
er eas of tae forms in the two highest income CrOuns's 2 


Jor source of ancome.~Some of the major differences in t 
oduction carried on by the fers of ecch region C 
Cae in ee ee “ Therc is a large proportion‘of subsistence forms in the 
South, vith the iaajor source of income in 1939. indicated es products” of th 
onsumed by the farm houscholds. Forty-one percent of the fams in| thes-S6 
rere in this category as compared with 33 percent in the Northeast, 22 pere 
in the North Central Stc tes, end 24 percent in the Western States, - Of the 
hove some marketed products formed the major source of inc sOne,; ficld crop 
epresented the major .source of the Largest proportion of farms in the 2 ‘Nor 
acral south, cnd west, while dairy products represented the major G 
the : pvetet eine ction of farms in the Northeast. Other regione cL aa, 
ni the: principel tyves of DroduUstus! ic re andice oe in table as Ou: 
oultry and es ee proorets, fruits ond nuts,” egets iBLesy ek 
Celaltics hove relatively grentor importance in the Norther stem, 
stctes’ oS contrasted with tho situntion in the North Cents 


cross clossificstion of fcrms. in the differ 
by tenure of the operator 6/ shows for 1939 rolati: 
the distribution of farns F aiehad the two-main tenu 


| istics ae pea Gis seifted ae 
aes af “Procitts; a cecan Bur. aan Econ., and morm Sec. “die Jur 
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fll ommers 7/ end tensnts other then sherecroppcrs. The propor tion or 
operated Dy Dullsovmors ond. by tenants} (.xelusive Oiy Shere eroappcrs) W 
erectly tae in the lov, middle, and high gross income. classes. 
Gountry 45 2 whole, ‘therc ras infact a somerhct higher percentage of, 
operated & full omors in tho v-luc-of-products classes of under $400 - 
farms operated by tonants (other than sherecronpers)-. Thise situction 
Mealod sud ‘all major regions of the country. Farms in the va Vlug-of=p: 
bia S5cs of over $1,000 included 32 percent or cll forms operated bys 
ommcrs, but 36 vercent of 211 farms opersted by tenents (other then 12. 
croppers). The higner proportion of farms opcrated by ovmers in. the - 
‘gross income clesses reflocts the mony vort-time ond semi-retired orn 
Operators in these gro: as and mny subsistence farming units vith ine 
resources. 


bern operate d ly port ommers Byes nenagérs, which comprised: on 

nd 0.6 percent ruspectively of «11 farms, wore eee ae to a great 
cmong the highcr volue-of-products classes then the other tenure grou 
pert owners cre operators rho rent some lend in cdéition to thet they 
as iaencrens orc usuclly found on farms with relntively Lorge-seale, op 
Mm ohore is 2 prepondoroce, of these: tenure aa in or middle~to—hi gh 
gross income, cspecicily ih, the case of acnegers. Nearly tyo- ‘thirds ‘OL om. 

See recrspper units “cresin the welu¢g-of- srodvets A ae of under. 3600, 
with 60 percent of oll overaters sther then she reeroppers in the Sout 


hers cope rent that Pata tad Bete. mM or sharcer ro pers, ani. 
important tenure grouos,;- ull ommors ond nonsh“reero sper tenants, shor. 
merked differcnces in size-of forming operations, snd probe wbLy no morke 
' enees in the -mount of tired Irhor utilized. More striking difference 
probably be shovm bet-cen farms operatcd by aimcrs and “henants ie date 
eviilable to classify such ferns on 2 net income besis or to classify 
mporators with respceet to Level of living or deerac. of. Securd tym) ee 
4 t $I ig 
. Distribution of workers.—The great number of establishments i 
culture mcons thet its rorkers ase more dispersed than in ony other i 
Soemihen I million out of the-6,3 million farms “had more than. two 70 
an ticrch 1940, with the .verese number of f: emily and/or hired workers 
for .11 forms cing only 1.59 workers per form. From Gensus oe = Ont 
of jor vorkers reported in the lcst weeks of Scptemoer 1939 - 
- the 1939-40 annul svercee: number of f. ma vorkers on<the AS 
products classcs of farms hrs been cstimetod. This distribution is_ 
table 3 c1th the distribution of total! value of cerier tural uroduc 
» for comparison. An undue proportion of the Nation's form vorkers 4a 
Mean the Lover veluc-of-produetion classcs. They -are predominantly Pom 


workers, however, whereas hired vorkers tend to be concentrated on > 


the nigher voluc-of-produetion clLossGsis 


1) th Weacrdenck ith Consus temnology,. the tenure class need ovm 
meons only that the operctor does not rent any part of the farm he oP 
However, the farm of the full omer may orm may not be mortgaged. — 
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sizcs of cntcrprisc shows mcerked differunticls. For all forms reporting 
production in 1939, the nean velue of total agrierltural production per fam 
worker is ustimetcd ot $772 (teble 4). When cllowenee is made eee small 
mmount of time put in by part-time operators, and for the sm*ller amount 
Meee ond they lesser work capacity of older operctors andar unpaid Le ae 
". workers (who include 2.substentiel noe of women ond younger pera 
 “Mpan-equival cnt" employment figure can be derived for the value classes 9 
mows. Ihe men—-cquivelent. aed Seen figure provides, a mergaya a nasis fi 
conmerings worker prodretivit ty on tne seversl. velue groups of forms. na 


The velue df output’ per worker: ineresses shorply” end. Soorceaeen 

farms in. the suceessively highor voluec—of-production clesscs (figure 3)s 
® "mon—cquivelent" ae the Beenenn DCE Torker toma velve groups 
 ferms wes 9951 in-1939, but the figure varics S11 the. “Woy from $82 per Oe 
ein the lowest value group of farns to $2,850 or cbout 35 times as much in 


ue 


Aiencst group of farms. Os Pi ¥; 


The ieree er ‘production. per vorkcr one forme jin thc hiener; velue groups 
gSyoosjeieatcd with ‘bctber resources 2nd Large scr ea per worker of cc 
OneoLhor nonicbor costs. When <n- estimate AL, roduc Talon expenses 
Pe poricosts issubtracted from the total chi of production, the result 
Meee upure Thon \rclotcd to, employment provides 2 measure of ‘the net returns tor 
Bee eobor, capitel, and monagencont ser worker. | (Tho overage: for) el Livalwe 
Poot fonts in the United States ves only .6476 during 1939,, buteon the ae 
eivoluc of products of $10,000 or more the net rettrns for all Labor. ce 
and menegement were $1,605 por tortor. 10/ The last two columns in table 
Meindicate the nct returns for lebor end mene geicent ctone, SEVCT Sh wearer 
for returns on cfipitel investnmt has-been deducted, these returns avers 
@501 per form cnd $364 por Wacn-—cquivelent" worker in 1939 ney 


The much greater productivity of labor employed on farms in the 
pevoluc—of—prsduction classés has importent implications for teee rabess | 
CaphLoynent oF the great majority of hired workers on the higher income 
better cquipped fams means on the cverege.a greater qutput per hi . 
an’ terms of ¢ross or net value of PE res, than-the per ~orker outp 
Peaso ol Tams which arc ménned entircly by LToamily i hor, 


= eee Lee mid A fox Sues 2SULMET CS oy has geogreshic divas 
/bifferenticls in Productivity end In Farm Income of Agriculture] Work 
of Enterorise ond by Regions 
> <a an ae aa om 


ours Agr. Econe oe GALS) LARS 
Pmecsurcs in this sectisn relete to all fara worke both family “one 
9/ Beeousc-unpeid family rorkers snd eert-tinc. vr Sortyctived operat 
Beprise © grontoer proportion Sf the varkcrs on the dovermne e farms, 

ment, too. main—cquivelent brsis rcduccs the cnipLoynent on ae farms Sees 
percentage then the employman't on the higher income ae PSs 
— 10/ Based on "men-cequivelent" workors, 
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he enpl oyins sector rolcvenec to wege probloms- of the veRLous 
Clessitications of date’ presented _ farns by volue-of-production classes 
ie denonstratcd strikingly is figure: Z, oe shows the eistribution 37 ee 
Seeproduction classcs of: CL stot a volue of ‘orsdue tion, (2) numbcor 32 eiamias 
and (3) the cash form woge bill. The share of the wege bibl. whe Soe 
in the highcr veluo-of-producticn classes 1s fir prettier then the proos naam 
terns: LN oa classes end moderately grector) than the, orap tion of pro- 
auction on th ferns. Nearly 90 psreent of the Notion's frrm wace DLs 
1930 Te a en eG, = ay ats RHach andiva saveiy Ned o velue. of products of mors 
then $1,000, clthough ferns with gross volue of production of more then: Sloe 
mode wo about 35 porcent of oll forms. “ut this 35 percent of Terms accomnve 


Porromy (FO nercont. of all-sgricalturch praycve Dish in L9b%. 


© 


Lhe amportanes. OL. i “YMs 2.8 cnployers of hircd labor incrocses pres 
gressively in. successively nighcr velucs.f-production clsssces. | Farms aigoge 
Mienest class-——the _ 1.0 pereont which hed 2 total yolue of -vroeve Gagne 
&10,;000 or more per frorm—-cecounted for’ more then, 30 percent of the entire ecsn 
gor weec Dill... More than 20.percent oF tac oge biLL “aS peidson Pamie eee 
the next hiehost vealuc-2f-oroduc tion class--those with txtal vcluc of oroduction 
spor farm of $4,000 to $10,000. Thus mre than half of the cash ee pi eS at 
pera. on’ faras.in, the atu aseeoredvetl mn ecldssos 3f.more “then {A509 0 vor aes 
for those Glossos. arc only 5.2 percent of tac Nation's farms, Che SUL at 
hhose reported oxpenditures. fir hixrce Labor. .fetuclly, 54.4 06recnt 3a aie 

939 cash farm wage bill wes peid on only 266,000 farms, in these voluc-of- 


f, 


orodvesion erspps, or on only 4.5 perecht of Mis eernsi inci CoUNUry 


1 ! 


Disera suri snsiof the, cash eek vace: bil oy Woke 
Beeroarms ere ehoim for cach of the major regions of -tae hoes State 
Pere. Ses In general, the earl is Simikar to tai etre 
Mecved Stitcs ese -a ynole, clthoneh the ebnecntrati ones Arty wage payment 
mn oS in the highest valuc—.f-production class (5.0, 000 ond: ovCr ge 
18 noticeably ercater in the West and in, the Northeast, ond ‘eonerawe Loss-22 
the io wth Central regions Conversely, “the Soubh has’ a lerger sar 
Wage Dili peid-on forms sth: gross vcluc LL PR eames ne ss then’ ol soe 
miiom do the  voher- majo r-rceghons, but ree the South hos c far Lorser Siena 
its farms in the lower volvesof-prsducts srovps. 


Consus tabulations cre not eveile le for prveisecly the sector Sf amas 
rach wold “bovchearccterizcd os) those on whieh aired Leapor is mec Tre 
Pepuletisis by totel voluc, of products are the pest aoprcamc pas) ne aves 
aithoueh these crc’ more satisfactory for: puyposes oivenelysio oe role 
Boos an the: highest, clusses, “nero oa Lorge: proportion ee re ‘pirigg 
foras, than in. the middle range. Because 85. percent, of wc fea in the value= 
sf—proaduction classes .f $4,000 or more hired lsbor in 1939, ond Jeccuse Ghey, 
Pocounved' for nearly 55 eas SL Ghee ee (ees ; Stevisties for his vate 


qe yy t 


Fy 
at 
Sar oy 
ee 
CQ = 
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eroup of forms moay be used to characterize the most Lip 7 ShGersu Ee oS the 
capLeying: scetor. In successively lover value or ups, the Dercen tise, Oey 


hiring Lebor wos. progressively .sncller, hence the siobistics for hed proup om 
foams are loss appropriate for deserivins the enploying ferns within che ei gmes 
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for example, although a fifth of the wage bill was paid on farms in the $1, 000- 
023499 group, only 55 percent of the farms in this sroun’paid any wages at alls 
nence the averages for the value group may not »e satisfactory in rei Vecting 
the situation of those farms in the group that hired labor. 


The identification of the farms whose operators are the principal 
employers of hired labor as almost wholly in the woper gross income range, 
end of ‘their increasing importance as hirers of wage labor in the progressively 
higner gross ixcome groups has very important implications for the types of 
economic data and analises that are appropriate in g study of farm wage 
problems. aa / Farms that customarily hire any considerable amount of labor 
are at an everage net farm incone level much higher than the average for all 
farms in the United States. Wage expenditures are an infrequent and small 
or nonexistent item on a majority of all farms. ‘The purpose of presenting 
Some of the’ structural aspects of the agricultural industry in relation to 
gross velue of production per farm has been to identify the "hiring! farms 
as a snecialized sector of the aericuitrral economy with whien this study is 
mainiy concerned. 


Wertine Changes in the Agriculturel Structure 
ee St ee eemicul turel otructure 


changes in agriculture in the United States 
last inventory of the Nation's farms was provided 
od requirements of our armed forces and our 

ian buying power, have called for a large 
S and’ livestock numbers. With the favorable weather 
a few years, the volune of egricultural production 

d levels. -Meanwnile claims of the armed forces and 

war incustry for msnpower heve reduced the farm lacor supply and the farm 
working force, necessitating increased efficiency in the utilization of farm 
debor. Although information on the extent of these chanrves and related shifts 
am the structure of the agricultural industry is not availavle in terms of the 
fairly orecise distributions which sould he afforded sy a Census, the direction 
of tne cianges end certain indi cations of tneir magnitude are clearly evident. 


There have >een marke 
during the 4-years since th 
by a Census of Acria 


amcreese in cron acre 
ten, “oLelds-of the 
has reached unprecedente 


say) 
fay 
by 
t 

k 


the number of farms in tae United States has decrea 
crodland harvested a estochk numers have increased, the average sige of 
farm enverprises has expanded. Because the decrease in number of farms is 
due largely to the migration of Low income, marginal j and pert-time farmers to 
better emplo:ment opportunities, there is reason to believe that uhe ‘nunsers 


ey, any averages relating to income, expenses, wages, enployment, Size of 
euverprise, ete. for all farms in the United States are inappropriate as 
everages for the niring farns. . For example, each of the 4 million farms in 
the. lower value-of—production classes, which together account for only-12 
percent of the wage bill, has just as much effect in determining the sll—farn 
average 6s does eacn of the much smaller number of farms that are at all 
importantly concerned vith farm wages as a production expense. 
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of farms in the lower valuc—of-production classes have decrcascd more than 
proportionatcly to thcir numbers. 


iese changes, togethcr with a ae th Level .of- prices rececived by farmers, 
heve led to markcd increases in gross end net income per farm. Betwocn 1941 
PM@wiga2s 2b hes becn cstimatcd that. the. median net. cash income of ferm 
opertors from farming rosc from $440 to $980. 12/ Although the larger farms 
hed)mueh grecter increeses of income in terms of dollars, the change in dis-= 
tribution of farms by total valve of mroducts or by net income was generally 
Pm wareetion of Doing relatively more favercble to the Lower. income 2roupae 
Pourerempl Gs the uppor 10 nercent of the farmers ir 1941 reecived 45 .verccns 
of the neb cash income from farming whereas in 1942 they received only 37 
perecnt. 


Hace cericulturct. production incre:.sing and the: number-of abl! tamm 
Mormers | decrecsing, the output per farm workcr has. shown decided inerecses 
Gumine tho Lost Pow years (table 5)6. Agricultural: production. per worker for 
mae eounory, So whole has oversged 25 percent, grcatcr in 1940-43. then in 
4935-39 end 67 serccent grecter than in 1910-14. 1B / These most recent gains 
Bete bobor productivity area continuction, and perhaps, an, accelLeretion, 
Cpe one-time trond, “Iver the lost three deecdes the gain in productive 
efficiency of agriculturel lebor shows on impressive record. 14/ As a result, 


Sidiees 


“24 percent fewor farm workers srodiced 44 pcreent more food and fiber in 1940- 


“Ao. than in the 1910-14 period for a Metionel populction 40 percent grcoabeor. 
Pacer ivane ticse gvins in lor productivity.is a rocord of progress in farm 
technology including, besidcs mechenization, improved varictics ond strains 
tecerops <nd livcstock, more cffective.control of plont and animal discase 
emdepcsts, improved culturcl and farm moncgement. practiccs, and in very receny 
ee Poller EVbagcbon jor tne loveileaphe torking force. Some. factors sneye 
eed in the direction of Lowering labor productivity <s less surtable 
ane wes brought under cultivetion and s ¢crosion took its toll, but these : 
Peerors nove: >becn far. more: tacn: offset by those operating to, miise labor 
productivity. 


Although the verious tyne-of-faorming arcas have shown some irregularity 
due to drought, pests, and in some orcas rapid introduction of improved vari- 
CLC) sor important erops,;. the upward trond in production. per worker his ‘peen 
genere! in 11 areas of the United States except in the Eastern Cotton crea. 
imeroascs have becn esoccially marked in) the Corn arca, both as a result of 
incree.sed méechanizotion ond of the introduction of hybrid corn. Production 
per worker in’ the Corm area in 1940-42 «veraged 71 percent, greater then in 
1910-14. Goins of more than 50 pcrecnt in output per workcr during the period 
Meveveitso occurred in the Western Dairy crea, tho Range grec, the Northwestern 


ey, Dorothy S.. Bredy and tiergeret Jermen Hagood, “Income of Farm Fomilies, " 
The Agricultural Situation, August 1943, pp. 9-11. . 
On the basis of the Bur. Agr. Econ. indexes of egriculturcal preduction 
end féerm employment. 

Ty, See figuro.22, Chapter 9. 


Table 5.—Agricultural production, employment and . productivity ind. 
ond- mejor Ah Dr Leis Cree roar, cvernges, 1910-39 ‘ 
single ycars 1940-1943 1/ ee ae 


Index numbers 1924-1929 = = 100 : sis 

go ; : : : ay 1935-8] 1930-:1925-: 1920-2 

Be eros ond) index: : 1943: 192: 1941: 1940:1939 31934 21929 21924 3 

United States 

ViIndex T / 4 oR | | As 

_ Production 100°" 7935" 
Employment ; 3 100. =—100 
Outout per worker : oe LOO a 


| United States 

meerridox 11: pts. ( 
Production + "TOL Sane 
Employment 1 5 io] sume TOO 7206 
Output per worker 116 OS ace 
Corn Arce | : 

_ Production 39) 19. | 1 JRO aS) 
Employment 2°) ‘ Vs NGO. ee 


Setar per worker i: Epa OC loz 93 Ge 


Eastern Dairy ? | 

Production 0 99 104 
_irployment } } ee | 99 106 
— Output per ~rorker 123 . 100° 98 


HWestorn Dairy $ 
Production g Ae 94 
-Enployment 3 E00. 
Output per worker 


Wa 


‘Middle astern » 
feeraas tion 
Employment 
_Qubput per worker 


) “Bostern Cotton 
“Production 
— Employment 
- Jutpub per worker 


Delta Cotton 
Procuc tion 
-Enploynent. 

Output per vorker 


ultural production, employment and productivity indexes, U. S. 
L major tyoe-of—farming areas, 5-year averages, 1910-39 and 
d single years 1940-43 1/ (Continued) is ae 


‘(Index numbers 1924-29 = LOO) we, * Honan mera 


a ee eet 


_—_— 


> eule arg : :1935~2 1930-2 1925—21920—: 1915~:1910— 
: 1943: 19423 1941: 1940:1939 21934 21929 21924 :1919 :1914_ 


ie 8 90 OR OO A hes 
ee rath SE onBOy %4 88 7 Boy MOOR 96 
rworker - 98 102 OG Oo deo 


aa 


elu, 3 L001 « LOOK oan cae 
8d, GR LOO) OGG a eae 
220 i a3) MOGs | \ Ot) ae 


ney | TOL ia OG. 9102 86. oad) 
99 102 LO4 100 97 93 
tee POL Wi Osi Oe 89 86 


a i ACh Ne 9 Mog is de an at 0 87 76 
Oe eon an Mase yt DELO! YoY LOA | 4 OO) 97 92 
PI SS ED Fi TOR A OL Oy OS 90 83 


I for the United States is based on the Bur. Agr. “con. indexes of 
agricultural production and of annaul average ferm employment. The. © 
on per worker was obtained by dividing the index of production. by: the; ae 
mployment. Index Il for the United States and for each type-of—farming — 
es the index of agricultural vroduction prepared by the. National «7 ‘ 
‘oject, WPA, for the years 1909-35 (Raymond G. Bressler, Jre, and John 
» Lrends in Size and Production of the Agprerate Farm Enter rise, WPA 
esearch Project, Report No. A-6, July 1938) with oxtension through 19 
the Bur. Labor State Although trend and ye 


} ‘The | 
: Corn Arca, Ill, Ind., Towa 
Conn., Mass., N. Hamp., Ne¥., Pas, and Vt.; Western 
‘Che, Minn., and Wisc.; Middlo “astern, Ky. tld. Nec., Tenn.e, Vas, and 5 
astern Cotton, Ala., Ga., and °.C,; Delta Cotton, Arks, La.,) and, Missw ages 
n, Okla. and Toxas; Small Grain, Kans., Mont., Neb., N. Dake and S, 
1, Ariz., Colo., N, Mex., Nev., Utah, and Wyo.; Northwestern area, 
nd ‘ashe The following States ure not indlud 
in the United States total: Med ne,’ Re Te, N 


Meearca, ond in the Smcll qecin srea.” Gre: “ter goins infarm Labor ie 
oceurral during the vrosent usr than in the “orld Ver I period, but gon 
ereas which recorded large gcins in the first ter heve been he once 
the grevter inercascs in this tor, This wos particularly -truc in ther ¢ 
eres, the seer easy area, ond the Smell Grain ond western OLCAS @ 


In general, recent changcs, in the. size of the fam. working forec, 
of farms, snd income por farm or por farm vorker h-ve been in the dircet: 
ef correcting porticlly for some of the long-standing noladjustments in 
‘culture. The hicher income level for farmers snd wege workers, hes brov 

greator proportion of both groups out of the substandard category. 107 
‘duction in the pressurc of form population upon the sgrictlturcl. resourec 
_of the country h:s brought the men-lend retio into = more fevorcble vale 

Parm wWege retcs hove been favornbly sffected not only by the more orospe 
condition of the agricultural industry -s a whole, but clso by the remov. 
of the surplus rurcl lpr supply of unomployed -nd underemployed person 


~ 


L/ The Farm ‘forking 


Chapter 2 
WAGE WORKERS ON FA RMS 


Many more people work for weges on farms then is commonly supposed 
from the current employment figures. How many there are, who they are, 
where they live or come from, and what economic and social status they heve— 
ell these are important questions in understanding agricrltural wage con- 
ditionss For it is these workers and their dependents whose income and 
tiving levels are directly affected by the changes in ‘farm wege rates 


Numbers of Hired Farm Workers 


During the last. 5 ycars, the number of hired workers euployed om farms 

of the United States in the various months of the year has avoreged close to 

2e) million, or about one-fourth of the total farm ail oye nt. . The nunberian 

Mork Chonecs erestly during the course of any |ycar from c low of approximately 

ieormeliion in Janvery to a peak of about 3.2 million in carly. July ox Dctebers 

Nearly haif of all the hired farm workers in the United Statcs arc to be found 
the three southern geographic divisions; this proportion holds both for 

pesky ond slack months of ‘the year, Because of labor turm-over, even the high- 

est monthly. employment figure for the Nation 1s a whole greatly understetes 

the number of different persons who work for weges on forms at some time during 

the years In addition, the time of peck farm employment varies in the diftergae 

regions ard on ciffercnt types of farms so thet there is no one month or week 

in which an employment count would got 211 persons who work for wages during 

THe VCar « 


A Snecre® survey of fern L250r utilization during 1943 indicated “enas 
maescoucl mumbor of different persons working en farms during the course ote 
Veor was more then 50 pcre@nt groater than the avercge for the 12 months of he 
year. 1/ Dace the ratio of the total numbor of ‘differcnt workers tervae 
Smoot average number is greater for the forn workers he cre Nob -operawores 
emo mre average hired farm. enploymont.of 2.5 million probably involvyesi@s 
Peayooce 2 million. persons wno. work for wages on fariis during at least Soper 
Sune voor, when to. this mumber ore added their dependents, we finda toca 
of some.6 or 8 million persons dependent wholly or-portialay for their income 
On agricultural wages. 


The rclative importance of hired workers varices in the several goographic 
Pimevous Ml, the country. dhey make up 2 eee proporbyon of the farm Wome 
force in the Western and Northeastem States than thoy de in t-ecouth.mdin the Yor 
Central States (table 6)... In the Pacific States,’ where rolsbively large-scale 


. 


Force of 1943, Burs Agr. Ecorse, March 1944. 
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Porn end thc production of specinl crops distinguish the Agriculture of 

Pee eee orre Workers mode. up clisst holt’ (47) peréent )/ of the 1943) cme ae 
peor eo munecr Of oll far “torkers. ,In other parts of the. United States 

hired workers comprised from one-sixth of the 1943 average number of farm 
workers in the Bast South Central States to one-third in the New England, 

Middle Atlantic, and Mountain States. 


be 


Not orly does the number of hired workers in the various areas increase 
sharply with the season, but also the cercentage they comprise or total farm 
employment. There is a ereatcr seasonal increase in hired workers tha in 
femily worlers, in ell geographic divisions and the increase is especially 
noticeable in the Pécific States. Characteristic vatterns of scasonal changes 
io tne employment of family ard of hircd farm workers in the three major 
regions are shorm in figurc 6. 


Types of Hired Workers 


The great seasonel changes in numocrs of workers hired on farms means 
that a rreat many farm laborers do not have steady employment at farm work 
throughout the year and need to supplement their carnings by other kinds of 
jobs during the slack scason. Many aspccts of farm wage problems cre accen-— 
buevecd for the group of scasonal,farm le .orcrs who work for varying periods 
Surcaaterent iarms. Except in ocriods of full employment, like the present, 
MeanyvOl uae scasonal farm lahorers ere unemployed for some part of the yoaer. 
Perms seroup Ol iscasonal workers, tne Leneth of cmployment.-eveil. slo inva 
Meesitore Tacbor 2S important es the rabe.of pay, if not more so, -in effoching 
Pieivooewe) ceriings: Svucsonsl hired farm letorers are. found morc frequently 
Memarercavor Aum crs of Gruit end veectable, cotton, sugar oect; end on 
Otacr forms with high léebor—-rcequiring crops. Meany of thom ~ork“in ercas, end 
Seeorpewncrc the comhcrceialivzetion “nd to some extent the industrializatiion 
Crreariculture hove procecded furthest. Practices snd conditions of cnploy— 
Monuepecwlicr to tho lergcescalo spccilizeed farming oncrations found in 
Catatormmrva end) in other States scar little resomblence to thoso traditionally 
Peer ued Titan ohe personoligcd raleabions |}of. the ‘operator: or acfamily—size 
femieenGeits hired mn.. Within the sccsonel group, tac wigretory workcrs have 
ecaiunone! problems of| transportation, temporary housing, routine of their 


Perron nwo COMCiIde Lon chantine needs for diborors, ind in many coses 
Perouse ime wand cerc oftheir familics. 


Peecise anhomovulon 15) not avails 1c on the numbers ‘of hired farm 
Pores ling Into the: broad classcs of regulcr.ond scusonel vorkcrs,, or 


aps 


Wena une sorsoncl groud into migrator7 Léorci’s ond nermtnently resident 
= come J i ws 


Peceoonal Tehorers. Because the Lincs of demarcation bctricen the groups are 


Poerenorp, nd because vrorkcrs chenge from one group to another within a year, 
OvVer-oll cstimo tes are necessarily very rough. It seems probable thet in 
Prarie: yoors there werc around 1.0 to 1.5 million hired workers, cach of 
whom Was rather regularly cmoloycd on one farm for most of the year, and some 
esto) 2.0 million othcr persons vno 2t some time: of the year might be 


UNITED STATES 
amas Total employment 
exe Family workers 
eeceee Hired workers 
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‘led as seasonal hired farm workers. Of the seasonal group, some 0.5 

on to 1.0 million were migratory workers who moved from one area to 

other following the harvests, and 1.5 to 2.0 million were nonmigratory 
sonal workers who worked on farms for varying periods during the year. 2/ 


Composition of Hired Workers 


Fe aie) Census or survey taken at any one date provides information on all 
different persons who work for wages on farms in the course of a year, 
all persons actually working as hired farm laborers in the last week of 
arch 1940 and for the unemployed whose last occupation was that of a hired 
arm worker, the Census provides information on various characteristics. In 
th t week approximately 2.2 million persons were classified as hired farm eo. 
workers, including 1.9 million actually employed and 0.3 million experienced ee 
farm laborers seeking work. This group of 2.2 million includes all the year— 
und and most of the other "regular" hired workers who work less than the 
entire 12 months, but includes only a very small part of the seasonal hired 
workers, both migratory and nonmigratorye " 
ee Although many women work on farms in the summer and fall, the year— . ae 
d or regular hired farm working force is largely composed of men. In ! 
arch 1940, 95 percent of all hired ferm workers were males (table 7). Wartime 
mands for manpower have brought a decided increase in the numbers of women 


working on farms in all months of the year, but most of the increase in female 
employment has been in family rather than hired workers. On the average, hired — 
farm workers are younger than workers in other occupations. Half of the employed 
farm laborers were below 30.3 years of age in 1940 as compared with a © com 
an age of 38.3 years for employed males in all occupations and a median age 
6.6 years for farmers and farm managers. For both males and females, the 3 
st concentration of farm laborers was in the ages from 18 to 35, more than 
percent of all hired farm laborers falling in this group. . eee 


Pee 
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Approximately three-fourths of all hired farm laborers in March 1940 
white (table 8). However, Negroes made up about 24 percent of all farm 
oorers though they comprise only about 15 percent of the entire farm population. 
case of female farm laborers, more than 70 percent were Negroes and most 
se were in the South. Japanese, Chinese, and all other races together 
d only 36,000, or less than 2 percent. The group of white males was by 


far the largest of any--comprising more than 1.6 million of the entire group of 
eeomitlion. ee 


ax 
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- Because a great many seasonal farm workers were not yet at work on farms 
e time of the last Census, the March 1940 figures may understate the 
tion of Negroes among hired farm workers. Seasonal employment of hired 


re break-down of the hired farm working force relates to the total 
of different individuals who work for wages during the course of a years 
t to an annual average or the number working in any given month, 


toble tees Ago and sox sf Chel syed and inouslovene ee ae 
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1940 Census of Populetion, Vols. Sti” The Leosr Poreey. Fort ch Sie 
These..figures exclude cz cperienced £ Lari icborers ¢ 


cence, end marital at bus ¢ ae) Bhoutd ee uneenl es red. 
(wage workers ) and farm forcnen, March 2h~30 ; 1980 ea 


zt ( ie ; f sie 
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) Census of Pooulation, Vol. FIM, te Labor aoacel “Part Fie Ui ss Sui 
asa en and os Carats figures exclude expericneed fain laborers” 


“rorkers is not very great during slorch in the cotton arees ws the South 
“Negroes mreke up eae \ Lange .pr portion ‘of. seasonal tain wWe xorers.s tice) 
not many female workers ore tired in Uerch and a irree wajority of abies 
aired workers arc Negroes Also, mony Negro shcrecrovpers tmri: for WEgC 
during perts of the summer and foll, but the number of then working piyeney 
in Merch would be considerably smaller. 


dn addition to the basic classifications of . age, sex, and race, & 
Census offers other material which aids in identifvine the hired farm lz 
OUP No-ut 70 percent of the persons classified <s hired fam workers 
sane Census lived on\ferms, 20 percent in other rurel arcas——open country, 
villages, cnd small tovms--and less then LO nerecent in citics of 2 330055 
more. ‘These, pereentages reloete in laree part to the -tmone or Less regu ees 
crs who would be employed in a nonth like March. At horvost tinc eas 
eccurs 2. substenticl increase, in tho number of farn/rorkers whose. regul 
Eas iS in.urben cross. Fam. leborers, being younecr 93n the = 
most occupationel groups, heave - much higher proportion of -sangle porsons 
“Almost 50 percent of cll mele fem laborers in Merch 1940 vere Single, ae 
ppered with only 25 porcent af. all employed males. Some 400,000 of these m 
were living in the >porator's houschold on the frm ~here they were vorkiny 
while about 600,000 rurcl-farm resident form levorers mere married cond he. 
Households been en! 
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There is 2 considersble overlap, among the three classes of nerieu: 
workers--operators, unpaid family workers S,. tnd» hircd, workers. ‘Shrrecropy 
and share tenants cre customerily gro yped Wito the operator ea ‘tegory, cl thoug 
ain terms of economic status there is oftcn little difference octween these 
_ categories ond wage workers. lHieny-cagriculturel workers ds not rencin in- 
“any one of these categories during the,course of 2 whole year, ag person 
‘who are operators moy clso worl: for wages, on other ‘Lorms;,) ond unpcid. tar 
workers’ may at certain tines of the year becone paid workers ‘eiuner sone, 
family's.farnm or on other forms. The amount of this interchangeability 
Aas classes of agriculturcl workers vorics with the season of the year. As 

rartine cmditioan have increased the dependence on local le>dor in. OSE Bane 
“commnitios, members of form femilics have more frequently helped on oy 
a exchange basis with the work on neighboring forms. One survey nade 1 
Lay ae indicated thet 53 perecnt of the reporting formers, esspceted- tou 
their «dditionnl hired wrkors From forms in’ the neighborhood. 3/ 


Cs _ Some evidence of the shifting betreon the status of operator anc 

a whorer is provided. by the Census data for wlerch 1940erelching to Parinee 
40 supplencnt Lacin smn feorrie inesme ol 1orking for. wages om other. £2 
Geport, of * the years Nearly 175,000 of the employed form laborers’ repopt 
that their usucl occupation wes former or for ro nenwer.: 9 On=thers thor ac 


ab.ut 140,000 farmers reported thet their usucl secupation wes, vabd fa 


_ these probably being operators who depend iore onstheir earnings from wa 
on other forms than on ineome from their. wm farming. Be 


3/7 Form Lebor Report, Bur. Agr. Econ., May 1942, 


w income farm cpoiatons and hired workers within a Sen year, there 
n th South a considerable degree of shifting from hired farm laborer — 
sharecropper, and vice versa, from one year to another. During the 
as a Se Beese ue: part a the. net decrease in sharecroppers was 


ate their nena with wage labor than with sharecroppers. often the same - 
duals remained on the plantations, living in the same houses and doing 
ame kind of work, but being paid on a wage rather than on a share 
» Since 1940 the reduction in the supply of farm labor has apparently 


to some shifting back to the sharecropping system as a means of obtaining | 
r oe in the oe Lorce’s 


‘The shortness of the season.for many hired fam workers who live in 
1 areas leads them to seek nonfarm jobs for parts of the year. - The types 
nfarm jobs available to them vary in different localities. Work in 
aie mills, sawmills, lumber camps, mines, construction and in certain 


acta ne and food processing establishment s represent the principal 
cupations. 


: rural or urban centers, there are the ne ee vorkers Ai come into 
at times of seasonal needs which cannot be met by the local supply of 
Ore These are the workers who follow the crops in the principal fruit and 

pete areas — those who eft pe anata AEE eh) routes in connection 


aes ere ly they are a soe ee much less important than the " 
ie farm Deine as numbers have at times been swelled by the effects — 


ee come to be heavily dependent upon migratory sources of labor. 
oblems of migratory farm laborers, though basically similar to those of a 
farm laborers, have sometimes been accentuated by the presence among them 


Recent Changes in Composition of Hired Farm Workers 


_ Since the outbreak of the war, the composition of hired farm workers 
has changed in several respects. Most marked has been the altered age compose 
ai ees men left farm work for industrial jobs or Las armed forces. There 


able 9.-Chenge an Pec annced eee 
employed in egriculture, 1940-44 ia 
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‘44 years of age and over ==..———s—=( «i000 
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g¢ Burcau of the Census. Data ee 1940 from 194) Consus, Populat on 
The Labor Force, (Sample Statistics) Occupationa. Characteristics. 
oe for a 1944 from Monthl- ean on the Lebor Force. 
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workers on farms in 1940, now mekes up 13.3 percent of the cntire group. 
Similarly, eaeh age group arove those subject to military.service comprises 

a higher percentage now than in 1940 with persons 65 yeers of age and over 
increasing ag 3.6 vercent in 1940 to §.9 percent in 1944. 


For certain other changes in compostion there ere no precise numerical 
estimates; In the summer ahd fall, women: are working on farms for weges in 
greater proportions, although their increasing importance is not reflected in 
the figures for a month like April. In some cases unpaid family workers have 

i shifted to paid vork on other farns. Other unpaid family workers have become 

: paid workers on the family farms, as inercased farm incomes made possible the 
sayment of a regular wage to a son or daughter, and the availability of nonfarm 
jobs often meade this necessary as an inducement to remain on tue family farme 
On the other hand, sons sho were formerly paid for their work on the family 
farm have shifted in some eigabe to partnership or tenant eee wnich removes 
them from the category of hircd workers. 


The proportion nonferm residents comprise of hired farm levorors has 
Not changed substantially during the war years, because of a balancing of 
several changes: The number of migratory workers had decreased substentially, 
as they took better paying full-time industrial jobs or cntered the armed 
forces, or were deterred from migrating by transportation Gipficeul tics.) fo 

Wreplace some, of the former migratory * workers, verious spccicl groups have 
been used~-workei's imported from ilexico, Jemaica, end the RBahanes, tywiligh 
armies of tovms-people, soldiers on special leave, persons on vacations, 
high-school youths, college giris, and others. Sut in general, a greater 
proportion of the farm work hes een done by local persons, either rural 
residents or scrsons from nesroy small towns. 

In the hie there apocers to heve been a reversal of the 1930-40 trend 
from sharccroyoers to hircd lsborers, as plantation omers or mancgers have 
granted ecole stetus to former hired l-,.0rers to assuve a more continuons 
lebor supply. 4/ In 211 perts of the country, fuller omployment of farm workers 
has resulted in other tyves of internal changcs in the composition of hired 
farm workers.. Some former seasonal workers have nov become regulcr workers, 
used to replace the farmers! sons who vent into industry or the armed forcese 
Some: former migrator: workers nov find it unnecessary to seek farm work far 
from their plece of origin, for they can find it nearby. Small-scale operators 
who were not fully emplovred on their om farms have increasingly worked for. 
mages on other farms in the neignbor ae In these and other ways underanploy— 
ment of farm workers has »cen reduced since the outbreak of the war. 


Status of Form Laborers 


—_ 


Tne “status of the groiwo of neople working as ferm laborers in the United 


States today represents the result of three quite different historical str2ams 


cr 


7 Fico L. Greenshiclds, "Farm Tenure Changes," The Acricultrvreal Situation, 
September 1943, Ce 23. 


in the development of our cerienlture. PSerme ns OL presincr imports nce 
apprentice wage—hand-—-often the son of a peLeee eae farmer——tho , aig) theo 
et least, seved his weges until he could climb to the next rung of the ag 
(an - paces pee oe ate ek LO ommership of a-Lapm.s  Thron shout. tiveas 


Re paid’ appros ch thet of the. farmorts has been for generations the pr 
dominent tyoe of farm laborer. ? | 


In the South the prototype-of thd sharecropper and the hired farm +22 
laborer was the slave lavorer, whose status ves infinitely lower than tho: 
the contemporery mired farm worker in the North. In a regional culture 
importently aficctod by slevery, there ves inthe years bcfore the Civil War 

erry-over of disdein for those ~ho did manucl lnbor, resulting an very 07 
wevevus Tor white as vell ‘as for Negro farm' leborersé me 


the, hire dapertint tyoe.of farm) La -orer hes appeared mor e recently % 
tne introduction of so- ee. indvatrielized operations into ¢ cas 
is, teming operations of. a higay commercialized ne A conducted on 2 fa 

larce oe and pieyane relctively large numsers of vorliers. .The SC2°.S0) 
lenorcrs hircd in gangs on large commercial farpns cre almost completely cu 

turolly Seereg: es from their SA een ates. ‘In >etween the status o. 

hired lahorers‘vho work on large-scale farms and the ‘hircd men who ‘orks 

alongside the penile are various gradations. The status differentials »yetwe 

the. f-rmer—empLoyer ond his workers. are fairly wide ‘on commercial forms feta 
MOdCraLeG SiZe. : 


he status of the hired mon has declincd with the increasing difficul 
in“moving up the cgricvlturel ladder. The status of the “egro form “Lahore 
has improved since ‘slave days, but is still effected by the vestiges of peor 
banc always teft behind vith a shift one rung up the ladder to sharccropper 
status. the status of the hiréd ~vorker groups employed on large-scale f: 
as for below thet of organized labor STONDS si None prem ore industries. 
‘Thus the hired farm: Laborers of the present “heave; te ew large extent, a cul- 
‘turelly inkcrited status vhich hes not been determined solely by ns Low we 
pS yatos sand carmnings of farm’ l<borers.. Their status and wage rates ere ante 
related, vith cach effecting the other. For example, in times of manpove 
searcity the low status of the hired farm workcr meens thet farmers suffe 
fdditional disedventsage in conipcting for. Lahérers: th non<-.griculturcal em 


although hired forma laborers cre on the bottom rung of the neriiees 

adder, the line of cleavage in status between low-income farmers and far 
Mesorers\is blurred. by the overlapping of the tuo aoe Consider-yly gy 
diffcronces in stctus exist betreen the lorge and small. farmers or betwee 
regular, resident farm laborers end some groups of migratory workers than 
“between the small farmers end meny hired farm 12x eee Moreover, in “mon: 

- farming creas, the low weges and annual earn ings of the farm laborer fami 
Meamich stend in sharp’ contrast -to ‘thos S for shee Sie vere vege workers, 
received by familics vere the contrast with earnings of the neighboring f 
of smell farm operators is. not nearly. so great. Consequently the different 
in status may be less than the figures on ecrhings and income presented -— 
will suggest. Nevertheless, the seversl million people: who depend primari 
on carnings from ferm lrebor have long been severely disadvantaged in co 
with almost any other oc cup tionel. group in our economy. 


~ 
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Distribution of Hired Firm Workers 
viserioution of Hired Fopm Workers 


» 


More than half of the farmers in the United States are not affected by 
wage problems, since they carry on all their farming throughout the Tear with 
family la-or alone. Farms reporting any exvenditures at all for hired farm 
labor during the year 1939 were only 37.1 nercen: of all farms. The number 
of farmers who were hiring labor in the 2 weeks reported “vy the last Census 
were 893,000 or 14.6 percent in Murch and 1,110,000 or 18.2 percent in Septemer 
(table 10). These figures indicate that probably somewhat Less than one-fifth 
of the farms of the country are, on the aver ge, hiring labor at any given 
time during the year. But there aremar'-ed regional differences in the farn employ— 
ment pattern as showm in table 10. 


A Striking feature in the farn employment structure is the heavy con- 


centration of a large numoer of hired vorkers ona very small proportion of all 


farms. In harch 1940, elmost a quarter of a million worlers vere hired on the 
7,667 faras which had a total value of Srodvets of $10,000 or more in 1939 5/ 
end vhich reported 10 or more hired worlers. Thus one-tenth of one vercent of 
all farms, or Slightly less than one percent of the faras reporting hired Labor, 
had nearly 13 percent of all hired workers; 


Only limited data are available from the 1940 Census regarding the number 
Of farins which hire specified mmber of wor-ers, . For the 740,000 workers hired 
Dy une month, who are a substantisl majority of all regular hired workers , 
Such anformation is available. Of the 300,000 farms thut vere employing labor 
On a monthly basis in March 1940, 77.1 percent hired only one such leborer. 
Slightly more than half (52.2 percent) of the 740,000 monthly hands were working 
On these farms. Comparison of the figures with similar 1935 Census irformation 
for all hired workers~-those hired by the month, day, or week, or on piece rates—— 
indicates that there is somevhat less concentration of the monthly workers than 
for e113. hired workers, even though the 1935 data relate to a January date when’ 
a large proportion of all hired workers would be tne regular workers. Yet even 


for the montly workers, there was consideraxle concentration of many hired workers 


Ona very few farms in March 1940. More than 200,000 farm laborers hired by 
the month were on the 41,000 farms which nired three or. nore la“‘orers Sy the 
moeth. Thus 28.0 cercent of ‘all such vorkers were on §.2 percent of all farms 


wharing monthly labor. .In January 1935, 39.4 percent of all hired farm laborers . 
y 


Were on farms which hired three or more laborers. Perms with this number of 
bired workers conprised 11.1 vercent)of all) farns reporting any hired laborers 
an January 1935. 


Only fragmentary data ere availebdle to indicate differences with resvect 
mo trequency of liring lebor among the several types of farms within a region 


cr 


Wy Or Stete. Sample data for a few States for June 1942 suggest sone of the 


5/. Census figures on total value of orodvcts include ‘the value of vroducts 
from the farms sold, traded, or used by the farm household. They do not 


“include Government payments. 


Table 10. Percentage of farms hiring labor and re voorbing wage expenditn 
United States anc major ey divisions, for specified — 


periods 1/ © : so Se, ae 


sh arch 24, 30, 1940 Sept. 24-305 Loo Parente 
>: Percent : average s. Percent : sverage Ok fas 


:of farms oa mer of  i0f farms :number of © :reporting 


Area. :reporting hired workers: reporting: hired workers: expenditut 
: SANIT AMEE tds ae Pergo ty ea eae? Permie fO 
sO Te ; ol ats ; ale > ane: porting — w+ 


| Pereent | Number Percent - Numoer 

Pimiicd States ou. AbsOe.2, 190 18.2 2.01 
Bg teat anc : 20.1 2 Obu> 2A& eB OS 

“Middle Atlantic 21.9 1.80 ose. ane 
Bast Mort Central 15.5 ees ROG Netty 


> West North Central 13.5.9. 1.45 LEi6 eae 


South Atlantic IP 2 as cen o 19.5 2.33 

East South. Central 9.5 1.96 | Jab 2019 

est South Contral 12.6 A SMe, ape: 
a pps 16.0 lis, | 22.2 Sishaa) aaa 


Meet a 20a Bory 2, on poem 


beay 1O40' Census of Apriculture. 


Lies. major source of income — 
1d crops cet i). In in ore on nee other hand, the pro- 
ar beets, ‘jeans, patatoes, and other ieee Linh es lLabor- 
oietd. ebe reel wala nigher Pees, of 1 arms yore these 


aes: Within the | sane hae sak aan ae there. are also con—— 
difference 3S among ,the States in the provortion of farms hirine tro 
orkers. Thus New York with its larger average-size dairy enterprise 
bstantially higher proportion of dairy farms arith tro or more hats 
han in the case of Nebraska or Oregon. 


“ x 


"1942 sample study finddinened that - in midsummer, when the nature of 

operations in different States varies. ereatly awestaane to the predominant 

» tne differences between arcas in the percentage of hiring farms with” 

more hired wrkers.are much.more pronounced than in a month like March. 

rk and Nebraska, the percentages are 11.7 pereont and 9.7 percent—not — 

im excess of the percer ibages.of hirine farms with three or more monthly — 
ers. Lit “March 1940 (7,0 percent for New York and 5.4 percent for ‘ 
In Arkensas and Colorado, however, and to a lesser extent in Oregon, 

Sumner ficld—crop operations cause 2 far greater Beeapaen of hiring; 

is have &S many as three hired workers. Sugar. bect work »in Cokoreadd 

n the Mau or 321 percent of hiring ferms in the sample with three 

hired workers, while cotton chopping and hoeing in Arkansas is largely 

te forthe fact that 37.5 percent of tac hiring farms sampled in the 

had three or more hired* workers employed in Juno 1942, . 


re ees effect of wartime chanecs in the farm employment structure has 
mera ly bebnaed to incrcase the degree of concentration of hired workers. 
informe tion indicates thet the net decrease in number of hircd farm 
as taken Selah mainly on fanily-size farms, while the larger farms 
_better able to retain or repluce their hired workers. 6/ On many 
ere one hired worker wes rcgularly employed before, the family members 
managing to do all the work with only very occasional hired lahor. On 
are there was: no neem hired worker, but where onc or more workers 
for periocs during thc season of highest labor demands, family members: 
wing to handle all of Tees often by working more hours a weck or 


} 


wy migration from farns hes Led in many cases ‘to consonauwien of wits, 
gencral the decrease in numbcr of farms together with the wartime 
n crop acreage and livestock numbers during the last 4 years has 


cultura 1 Manpower situction, Bur. Agr. Econ., Nov. 1942 and Labor 


actors Influcncins Dairy Production in the Los Angeles Milkshed, 
1942, Bur, Agr, Hcon., February 1943, 


Robie Tle Percentage of farms reporting 2 or more hired work cers by 
. farm, for selected States, June 1942 1/ 


an SNe eT a 3 Th 
ertork,. > ¢Nebraska : 2's CbUpNadd MORRO Jurca er 
~ Percent _ Percent Percent percents ‘Percent — 


oe 


e Type of farm _ 


vpes reported 


15 hh eB il Oba Seage 2065 
Tiivéstock L7e3 903 ; 22.6 rile bay 14, 6 | 
‘Dairy | ee 667 ian 1907 as 
Field Crops 13.9% Jel 3402 1302 R767 

SEruit ete: ae a: oe 


the Bur. Agr. Econ, Pee the months of Jannaeaeatene 1942. ‘Becaunet 
limitations the relative difference among the tynes of farms within th 
are believed to be more indicative than the actual frecuenciess. 


nee re 6 ee eerie sees aE OF pared Leb bor. As: there “has? 
enough farm machinery available to offset the higher la>or. requirements | 
hat have expanded operations it is provable | that although the mt 
er is smaller now than in the prc-wor years, the proportion Oe 
red on a relatively mall number of farms may be even greater. Thus in 
es of the effects of wartime changes in farm wage rates on agricultural — 
tion es mers or peg aSPECtS Q where iia uae are made vith 


STRUCTURE OF FARII WAGE RATES ; 


Hired farm workers do not renee receive ie average!" wage ra 
Individually they get different rates, some far above and some far below 
average for all workers. . In all industries wage rates differ in amount | a 
metnod of payment auong establishments, but in agriculture, where the "Me 
ments" are widely dispersed individual farms, the nossi biti ties: of variati 

wage rates and methods of payment are much greater. Even the State aver gi 
ae Ribak rates at a given current date show eee a as great a range a 


i 


States are considered ee ith the verteations, in rates pea individu . 
re adi on me sane eae rey national Pouiann OF wage variations becones vel 


ios and farns have received less St benuion Han a average ee wag 
most of these variations are obscured when we deal with an averace wage © 
so large and heterogeneous an area as a whole State. They can be perceive 
best only when the distribution of workers at various wage levels above | 
- below a given average is examined. lioreover, many specific wage »roble 
as gauging the effects on production costs of 
_ effects of a given minimum or ceiling 
distribution of the workers concerned 
In general, the available data 
averages. For several States, sample ¢ 
cation of the variation in wage rates ; 
state. These are supplemented in this. chapter by data on averare sie Ww 
rates for the Crop I Reporting Districts of the United States, each distr 
being composed of a’small group of counties. The factors ressonsible f 
variations in farm wage rates are difficult to isolate but a knowledge of 
_ types of workers receiving different wage rates, the kinds of work Lee 
_ the kinds of farms they work on, the time of the year they work, the wa 
are paid, the things they get besides money, the area in which they work 
the labor-narket situation Prevailing , /hehp: .t04 explain the variation 
wage rates and to describe the waze structure. "A 


Liethods of Payment 


: Many methods of payment of wages to farm laborers prevail in the Unit 
States. A customary classification of methods of payment is according 
whether the laborer is paid on a time or a piece-— work basis. 


> ia). ject See ae) jeg 
a day or weck. basis ond 


a. of 4 > 1939 cash Pia Gee bill toad by these eee 
ds ied considera bly | aene regionse In the two Northeastern divisions, 
and Ce or cantrace basis were less than 10. 
» Mountain, end 
this ge of payment made up around 30 bercent of the cosh. 
Cotton picking (usually paid by the hundredweight) in the South, by, 
eet work (usually paid on a por acre or per. ton basis to contract Lebor) 
i yuntain and other States, and vegetable, fruit, end other specialized ~ 
- operations on the West Coast account for. the higher proportion of the © 
41d going for picce-work or contract labor in these divisions. A 
ymont of wages to farm aborers on a time basis—month, day, or woeke 
predominant method of payment in every geographic ai vision of the . 
aha the + ges pid ” a igs basis more elim i an ee eign to laborers - 


i. th thee Southern ¢ ivisions, 
otton sei ela cea snap se eee labor demands lead to much . 
on a time basis for porieds. shorter then « month, there was the greatest j 
C day or weck wages over Tacaivinnt WAZCSe ar 
Another classification of methtdds of wage chyment is according to 
ether tho farm laborer receives as pay other remuneration in addition to 
The oe Of of Sikohe amin are varied, as they moy be, board. and lodging, 
housing with or without gardening privie o ” 


yonitk, or 7 otha xan a1 pyocnate for. food; clothing and 
re Wee, aay may a 


Foresite as may ae faa oe ae certain 
han to oe): So Nercnte Via oe 


r on ae: Hired: i ii own oy nee noany nee pened pane 
“great regional variations in practices releting to perquisites to 
reus, with the high proportion of “cogroes among farm laborers in the 

ng an effect on the nature of perquisites provided therce a et 


spe bos or Agriculture collects some information on perquisites ‘in its — 
% wage scriog= lhe foi Sa types of pogvent On Hin ah eee ee 


The ensus interprotation of the data on- wage expenditures is that paynont 
of wa. Ss ive) workers othsr than those hired by the month, day, or week wa 
entirely on 2 piece—work or @ontract basis. (1940 Census ae Soniaul tur a, Volga 
bh VI, pps 3, 7+) This implics tmt payment of wages on m hourly basis 

te be reported in soue cther time unit, presumably in the "day or 


Ee! 


Ss ae 
United States and major seographic divisions, 1939 V/ 


Maat sae es oN Se ee a eee ee 


able 12.—Distribution of cash wages paid to farn laborers, by class of laborer 
+ £ x | Pi 3 


—_—— 
oe 


: : ; ; ; Other hired labor 
2) Wages cto4): : Labor hired : (including piece- 
Area : all hired : Labor hired : by the day : work and 
. labor : by the month : or week contract work) _ 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
United States 100.0 Bic) LCG 209 
New England 100.0 37 62 DIA 946 
ifddle Atlantic 100.0 499 — £04 907 
Rast North Central 100.0 5Oved: 36.8 13o%: 
West North Central OO FOMi pales WEED 34 04 17.7 
South Atlantic TOG YC. = 30.9 50.9 18.2 
diast South Central 100.0 AO ed Lek 1345 
West South Central - 100.0 21.9 465 BIG 
Mountain 100.0 Ale 28.0 Zen 
Pacific 100.0 28.1 LOed: 31.8 


ML MGn | Maal Tai pag TS ee a a ee a een ee eee 


1/ 1940 Census of Agriculture. 
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ire ay Dee LON ain poard, ore per. month without board, eo por 
h board, and (4) per day without boards oA rough indication of the valu 
d received as pay is afforded by comparison of the wage rates with and © 
0 pdm 19435) :.Uhe average form wage rate.per month without board 
sceeded tho rate with board by as much as $35 in tho Pacifie States and by as_ 
ttle a $12 in the East South Contral States. Differences between the rates” 
d. with ond without board for the several : ma jor Becenenate divisions varied ~ 
34 in the Pacific States to 44 cents in the East Youth Sentral divisions - 


Reason’ on farm ape Te a collected’ by a a, Sal Farm Lebor Inquiry cS 
anucry, April, and June 1942 was ana lyzed for six States covering a wide | 
in agricultural ase 2/ ‘These States were Nov York, Nebrasko, 
c rado , Oregon, Arkansas, and North Carolina. They represent several differen 
SOL forning, typcs f taba utilization, varied situations with respect to 
Veess and regional diffcrenees in the impacts of war upon agricultural ~ 
ont end wares. , The effoct,.of the historic surplus: of labor in) the. 
8 wth s reflected in the low level of wege rates in Arkansas and North Gr rolina 
rogzon illustretcs an agriculture a ares affected, by a rapid inerease in oe 
Se oratoyacnt resulting from defense and war ST ane En activitics. The i 
ka data indicate the situition in n sachet isolated, mechanized, coumcr= ae 
_ forming’ arcas, while Now York with its deiry f farming vena’ marked 1 netropolitar — 
mee rounds out the picture of sone of tho important types cf agricultural a 


“A Table 13 records the variations in ire qu oa of the several tyocs of S 
t indicated by the State. ganplose 3/1 Monthly. wage rates arc most cormon 

those States where livestock and dagrying aro important, while workers are) ie 
ently paid by the day in the Southern States, where agriculture is char— 
terized by crop farming and imrked seasonality of cmployment. A considerani, 
ber of warkers in Oregon and Colorado are reported to:be paid by the hour. 
workers are actualky hired on an howly besis where the cmployment is for 
mane full days, but often workers hired by tho day are rcported in the ~~ 
category, since employers fisure the rate as so rch an hour for an & 
(om our day; for oxar aple, $3 per dey is considered 30 cents per hour for a 
' sith “ty 


“Th method cf wage-rate payment is closcly rcolated to the OVEN Db! DAG /e 
nence of omploynent and to the race and iarital status of the individual — 
ad worker, In the Midwest, a farmer yho operates 2, two-man unit frequently 
| 2 single nan to work throoch the crop ta elane paying nim a RON eee 
hee giving him room and board. Ofton Uhis as. 2 neighbor's boys.) in) the Pomens WW) 
re many v workera are necded for short Soriods to ocrforn seasonal crop ane wut 
the workers arc hired by the day or ct ploce rates and their work ona 
culer form is of short aur tion. a ene of tie plantations, hiod worm 
“cash ati) especially those with a family ‘of potential workers) are 
shec a hotise in urder,to heve then apeinan ts wien needed. This is also bs 
n practice in other : sarts of the ananeik, particulerly where .4 married na 
op oa hired iver month wi tho ut board," but is provided a house, 


4 . 


ial cheys Lane ae the as Agr..Econ. for each of the months Jacuaen to 
lusive, in 1942 to obtain information regarding wage rates and’ employment, — 
Pie e rates are most commonly paid in connection with harvest operations. 
he sample study was not continued beyond June, the information on pie 
2 limited to warrant sumnarizatione 


“Table 13.—Percentage distribution of hired workers paid by six m theds, elec bed 
States, 1942 fy eh ane es 


“Methods. of New York ioe a: Nebraska 7; | Rolorar 

_ payment _ : Jan. : Apr. : June: Jans 62 Sprey et sdunen van. : Apres 
Total number of “Balik Re Mea 
workers 808 501 564 Abn - 299K = B91) 6. 3380 


‘Total -ercent 100+0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 10040 100.0 100.0 
Month with board 45.9 38.7 35.1 2963 378 ABB eh 22.0 0 


Month withort eae . ns on 
board Wel Cee moe See 1867 1268 2843 


BH Dore AAS Oa Bee BOT, Coal 2Onk! | ahiaen 
Day, without board 6,8 15.2 11.2 84 9.0 907 la& 
eth board 4.8) Boke ik toug.g \ gey eae ane 


Hour without : 2 


POW Se Nest Fe Ve ey et ee ee ee 


Sane oS ee 


——__—___. 


Methods of : UECEOR tie Spe AY ROR _. 3.) North Carol 
_ba wment ¢_ dete S Anvs 2 June fo. Dene | ; Apt. ?) dune. tiJdan sd gedor se 


Total number of | ~ : ep Rey ig ° 
“workers 690. 1 OG) Sy? O00 iy eg Rei Aol AB 2,681 890 i 432 


Total vercent 100.0 100.0 100.0. 100.0 100.0 100,0. 100.0 100.0 
Fx Month vith boand Bhd 2) 28.8 s0ee DEON. ail 2h eee i 965° 


Month without | | a 3 
board i 8.8 they, 9.0 Aen SRS: eg ‘ Bod. as es 
pay with board”: 19,6 ~ 1312 200. 139 dee’ ao os, ee 


 .. without boazil0s4 10.1... 962. 6069 Tle2 78.7 (3363 


Hour with board 10.2 39 5.0 Tee 0.6 anit : oP. 


| Hour -without i Nain. aan 
board 19.6 * 3649 3646 D3 e8i | BOs 602. 2.0 


a /., Based on replies received from farmers to pees cuegtionnaires x ec 
weur. Aer, Econ. during the months of Jan uary—June DROW. he wage infor 
. obtained related ae wages: paid on their ou farms by reporting fare 


Within ce ae regions as are  likenise 
Beis regional ich ts area variations in average 


‘pre of location and Bevelonnent of various Gace of the 
patton and ater Supply distribution, and of the institutions, traditions, 
sh with which various population groens. are more oF Tees ‘identified. 


es. ‘in leve 21 of SS farm wage ue ts given, jie eae here the — 
there of geographic \ variation is merely described. 


_ Ave eee farm wece rates for the major géogrm@hie divisions exhibit regio 

variations which in general resemble the well—knowm pattern of differences”) 

ae to economic development and population—resource, balance. During 
ar 1943, as in other years, the Youthern divisions had the omens average 


and tne Western divisions the highest (table 14). Differences are eres 
between non-—southern divisions. For example, the average rate ver month’ 
board, October 1, 1943 in the East North Gan Stetes was. 60. DOs - 
sreas in the Pacific States it was 118,00 or nearly double the rate in the 
Ss North Central States. The average rate per day without board on October: 
_ for these two regions was ae Bhvand 47 5 08, resnoctive sly, or 63 percent hisher 
| tt Voast than in tin bast North Cantral States. 


Similar recional — 
ences. in the Wage» levels. 


Bt 
are found in averages for the entire year 


J 


aa 5) 


example, 


WO es evry Cae wage yeted Pip peieEe 1943. s Nenee 7 au Be 


in po ce 
the he dele a average farm wage per month with board ; 


VarLediy ae 
: io approximately $35 in the eastern pert of the State to about 975 in the 
ihandle area. Almost as great differences are showm betreen the average E 
rat s for southern and northern ONL Aaa iven in-a State like Iowa, which is9 ; 
idered rather uniform in its t-me of agriculture, there is a #20 spread in 
ae eich per OuEH aegis board, from the southeast corner > the northeast. 
aC 


show corresponding differences tithin States, 


“There is an cierecie Baton in 2a 
ba Ste toon: a low in the southeastern States and becoming 


pro- a 
Ly higher as one proceeds nortiwestvard ecross the country ‘to the State 
13 The vai with Lowest: oes reg ae el to we per ets without, 


ie Sf Ns 


Table 14.—Annual average farm wage rates, United Statés and mejor 
- geographic divisions, 1943 See era 


" Par noHte : 5 Per days ols 7 aan 
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Alabama, and the upper part of ‘Missis Sippi. ‘These rates of eee e to. 
~ $2 a day relate to Jctober 1943, and are more than twice those. paid in 
pre-war year like 1939. In tis oldest part of the Cotton Belt there is 
high density of farm populatior, a high proportion of Negroes and sia re- 
ee a good deal of land worn ovt from continuous cotton cro} piatmgtea. 2 
and the sociated conditions of low income and living standards. Encirclin 
this belt is the $2 to 43 per day belt which includes the rest of rs Sou gj 
except for Florida and parts of Texas and Louisiana. 


Successively higher wage belts follow in a northwesterly course acros. 
the Great Ploins, theestern Range ares, oe tne Pacific States. the North 
eastern and Middle “iestern Dairy aréas and a part of the Corn Belt are in tk 
#4, to $5 ver day wege belt, which winds ee eastern Kansas, parts of 
New Mexico, and Colorado, and most of Uteh and Arizona. The very aignes 
owace elt, where wages were more than $9 a day, is in western washington 

encircled by e belt where $$ to $9 a day weges were paid. In North Dekot: 
' there is enother'$8 to $9 area, with progressive downwerd gradations in wag 
Ss eraopes in every dircctiron from ee 


nis area, 


Tae map of wage belts, based on rates per dey without Ddoard, does 
afford the most asoropriete delinestion in eli creas, especially in the da. 
areas, where monthly rates are.morc important. Figure 7 indicates nor] 
eorrectly the levels of vrevailing wiges for bhe Vortheestern Sta tes in- 
geo bnose’ in otnerscreas, “But the aeaceae DObLeIas, 2re similar, ue bit : 
of poorer lend, lower farm income, lower living stendards, oie rolative 

‘lator surplus showing lower farm vege rates of both tYPCS « leg: 


The geographic variations in ferm wage rates appear not only in 
rates, but also im piece ratcs. Interpretation of tne factors nicking for 
Pevariouon, in the phece- rote for.c, vperticuler operc.tion on agiven crop piesa 
Moke fioult, thon an the etge of timo re ‘LES,  OWLME O60) une differences mong 
States ond arcas in wviclds, ficld conditions, and veriotaes of tic periic 
erop, the lack, of standardization inthe PCH O TIE Ge unit vsed for : 
piece rate, as well «s in the method of performing the opera ; 
armings sre affected by all of these ward oles 25 wele eS Sy tie 2 Re en i 
sill of the worker, so thes differences in picce rates between gcogrc 
recs do not necessarily mean dissimilar daily cammings for vor! cors of 
Boe aoiliss. The picce-vrate differonticd cmone- orcsa fore. oerticvlar 
Ymoy represent only cn -cliovance for dificrenecs an Leneth of time requi 
perform the given mit operation, such as picking LOO pounds of cotton 5 
mouart of strewocrrics. A summary of selceted picee-rete a “tn for eine 
Pimdicnving Stebs varic tion is given in: t25re 13. 
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Vari pili ty: Ot. Farm “Geer neias 


a 


From a VvLerpoint ol tae nigred fern Lnhorer, ihe importent 
Cenc wage rate he receives rether thon © che: avorfee sf rates paid. to 
To know how Jody workers ,recCive.vogs rates tnich fre some-sp ecified 
above or below the overage is also important when copraisine She rm 
‘changes in Wage ratcs on procuction gree and in determining the 
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workers from one > wage Level ‘to another. Not all employers of farm labor | 

(nor all workers) may be affected, for example, by an increase in average 

wage rates, since some who were already paying wages equal to the eu 
average level (or others) may not have increased wage rates at all. 

the dispersion of rates paid individaul workers about their average is ek 

relevant in anticipating the effects of setting floors. or ceilings in wage a 
anaes Cut the effects of a Patna eae ceiling will acer 


| Some indications of the variability of wage rates within selected Stat 
for four common methods of payment were obtained in the Special Farm Labor Re. 
Saas for 1942, From area ey distributions of wage: rates, aes were — 


ee dif ferences in this percentage (tables 16 and ane For oxeneleg ha. 

of the workers paid by the month with board on farms sampled in New York 

in June 1942 received less tham $42.59 and half received more. One-fourth o 
them worked at wage rates between $30.68 and $42.59 and one-fourth at rates” 
between $42.59 and $52.61. Rates for this middle half of the workers fel. 

within a range of approximately 25.8 percent of the median wage ratee ‘Rates 
wior the lower and upper fourths of the workers vere outside of this range, . | 
one-fourth receiving wages at rates less than 220; 68 and one-fourth recei. I 

wages at. rates oe than DIR 6 Gis 


AS ‘ad workers reported. For a relative measure of the meen to te 
used in os pean with very different median wage ae such as a evi 


‘Se States show approximately the same Agehercvent of ‘varisbility. 
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Peet. or at oe is >not, dibhereutuaiiy rewarded, the coefficient of 
ty tends to become very at in uy pres gs rates p 
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evernge to be overlooked. ‘where the average is either high or low, it is 
important to know the extent to which some groups of voerkers reccive wages 
Gafiering, Dy a considerable amount from the averege. Por example, the 

Norta Caroline median wage rate of $20.65 per month vith board contrasts 
Sharply with a rate of $60.61 for Oregon. Also, the much lover median for 

the North Carolina sample is accompanied by a greater veriability in’ the 

moves per month with board. As a result, the lovwest—poid fourth of the 
workers réccived loss thon $15.00 (72 eercent of the median) in North Carolina, 
whereas in Oregon they received up to 450.00 (82 percent of the median). 


Verietions ‘in Wage Rates in Relation to Size and Type of Farm 


pize of farm.-The sizeof form enterprise appecrs to be 2 factor affect= 
peeeue Aevol Oliwage rates. On the basis of totel value sf production ase 
measure Of Sizc of farming operations, data from the 1940 Census on. wages and 
hired employment in the different velue sroups suggest thet larger farms may 
Poy itigher wage rates (table 18). 


For the United States as 2 whole the cstimeted annucl. cash rage cost pér 


hired worker wes only $154 on farms with veluc of products of less ther 1,000 
Bo © omorred with $327 on farms,mith total value of products of from “$1 5000 

2) ee 

Ve oe 


to $10,060 per farn, and with $553 on farms of 610,000 or more, value of producis 
periicarm. This relationship is not due merely to the »reponderance of Southern 
farms in the lower valu .e-of-orody cbion eLssscs and the low raves of farm wages 
pe the South. In every geograpnic division the relationship between ennual 

wercge Cash Wego cost per Hired worker avd total value of products per farms ae 
Pinkie In most eress the wage cost per worker is slightly. higher in the 
very Penedt income groups then in the next higher group. . This is probebly ‘die 
to the fact’ that the very lorest groups contain ‘2 number of farms vhich are 
noG, bona fide "low income! farms, »eing cither rural residence for part-time 
Oeiretired, Spersvors, farms which hed partial crop failures during 1939, or 
Perms “hich were just going into speration. 


Prom, the group of rarms with vroduction per farm valued eat from:$600.16 
$999 in 1939, every major go ograzhic division shows 2 steady rise in the annual 
wage cost per hired worker in the progressively higher value groups. 4/ 
weveral factors aré probably operating to cause such differentials. ‘Farms with 
higher average production may employ greater amounts of those types af labor 
that are pencrally peid at higher retcs, they may pay higher retes’ on the 
average or 2 given type of Fe and the man-year of hired work involvcd may 
average & greater number of days. The relative. importance of these several 
factors: in producing higher rage costs per maneyear of hired labor on larger 


4/7 A minor exception, Decurs in the Bast South CentralsStates. 
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fier Re Ree tataod from the date available. Other data are needed 
it can be leamed conclusively whether operators of larger farms in 
ar area pay for a given type of work and quality of. worker a . higher 
rete than do operators of smaller farms. 
Rs boone ax 


ae" octet 
re 


ee The only criterion of size of operation available from the 1942 semple 
study is the number of crop ecres, which is not entirely satisfactory as a 
measure of size of enterprise in States where livestock and dairying are 

Emp rtant, or where there are sther predominant types of farms which utilize 
aif erent eacreages of cropland for comparable scales of operation.. Moreover, 
man of the State somples for certain classes of waze rates by type of payment 
re S) small thet when broken down into size-of-farm groups the mediens are 


spaect to 3 powers vble margin of sompling error 


Por month-with-board wage rates, the correlation of wag 2c Level with, size 
ot myas suggested by data for few York,. Nebraska, ond Colorado, but. not by 
nformation from Oregon and North erolina (table 19). Undoubtedly the 


ma oh size ‘of farming Tes Saad oy when comparisons are possible only on 
p-acre basis. However, in every State, the median wage reported on farms 
e ae size ee is ne ee the Rectan wage for all size of farms» 


for ae ee rates cere hoard, the sample data on median wage rates 
ize of farm were available only for Hew York and Colorado, the other States 
ng too few workers in this method of payment class (table 20), Again the ~ 
York figures, which are from a sampl ¢ predominantly of dairy farms, show 
itive relationship between the wage level ard size of farm, but the 
ado figures for June 1942 show the highest average wage rates in the size 
“next ‘to the largest. Similar Tigures for Colorado for the months of 
y and April, however, show no consistent relationship between size of 
and wage level. Tuc neterogeneous i nature’ of Colorado agriculture makes 
cropland criterion of size of farm a poor indicator of differences in 
a of operations for different types of farms’. 
For day: rates with and without board, only in Arkansas and HOetH 
‘colina samples were there sufficient workers to justify the tabulations to — 
a 1 medians by size of farm (table 21). Although the trend is somewhat 
gular, there is fot these classes a suggestion of a negative correlation 
ge levels with size of farm in the case of North Carolina; vith no ¢clear= 
in the case of Arkansas, The lower day rates on larger farms in North 4 
ina may be partly explained by the fact that tobacco farms, which are 
er ciate average size than cotton farms, pay better wages. 


Pe Oener factors may be the »resence on larger farms of other inducements 
; Kers, such as employment for somewiet longer veriods, better field 
litions that make the work casier, and possibly such conditions as the 


tabi a wage. es per PON with nh 
selected States, June 1942 eis 


ley SSE CP Seoeortnesr - 


wis AGRO (GGVSE) ud UCM soa ep Onu eR 


Number 


New York 


All sizes 

‘oO to 49 

50 to S9 

100 to 199 
200 and over 


Nebraska 


All sizes 
SOOO. |): 
100 to 199 
200 to 299 
300 and over 


Colorado 


All sizes 

O to 99 
100 to 199° 
200 to 299 
300 and. over 


Oregon 


All sizes 
Oso, 29% 

Pp DO) EOS) 
“100 to 199 
“R00"t0 299 

300 and ‘over 


North Carolina 


All sizes 
0 to ro: 
20 to 49 . 
50: tio399¢ 
100 to 199 
200 and over 


%* Inadequate aap 


Be The wage taste petained related to wages paid « on | their 
by reportin ne Laren) 


Number of’ Vorkers mene 
te reported | sMcdian wage re 
Dollars 


™ 200 and*over 


Sets 


All sizcs 
0 to 99° 
100 to 199 
200 to 299 
300 and over 


“Tha Baphante asta. 
fe Besed-on replies reccived from farmers to special question— 
‘naires used Dy _ the Bur. Agr. Econ. during the months of January- 
— dune 1942. The wage a itomaetsion obtained related to w. ‘Ages pe id’ on 
their own farms by reporting farmers. , 


~ 


Table 21.-Farm wage rates per day, with and 
and North Carolina, June 1942 i 


~;___ Per day with board. : Per day without b 
State and ‘Number of 02s SOR aie sone : 


Size of farm : workers a fedlien - + Workers : Median — 
‘(crop acres) _: reported wage rate :reported ‘wage rat 
Number Dollars Number 
Arkansas | | | A 
All sizes 287 Petes Legh iN oe ar 
0 to 19° : 35 1.09 se 
20 to 49 : ee Ny 
50 to 99 © 
100 to 199 
200 to 299 
300 and over 
North Carolina — 
All’ sizes 


Gots Silas ee 


DO, LOA Gin nnuvaied 1S asecmuur ilies. y a WAR om 188 


PRR ee 


50 +099 OD elias , laa, i aoee 
100 to 199 
200 and over 


1/ Based on replies received from faraers to special questionnair 
used by the Bur. Agr. Econ. during the months of January-June 1942 
The wage information obtained related to wages paid on their own 
by reporting farmers. a bed ; Ra Nea ty 


erst preference er working in groups, and some perquisites. 5/ In 
L > vhese Bey ek awe are neavil wel ehted by payments to the most 
e hands, cotton choppers, etc. With an 
euopLy on even Labor in ‘the South, pH e was no > necessity for one 


Since the tyoe of enterprise 
ermines the kinds of work’ to Be raat tage the skills required, and the 
tion of the work. For June 1942, estimates of average wage rates by type 
arm for major geogranhic divisions eeu: been develoned from reports of 
bout 50,000 farmers (table 22). According to these indications workers on 
retable. farms and on livestock farms received the highest average wage per 
witnout board for the United States as a whole. Although the United States 
age is the same for livestock and vegetable farns ($2: 10), within the 
ons ee averages for the two types differ. For NE 2, in New England, 


In ‘Some Situations piece rates are higher on sinall farms than on dared 
Ss. The following observation by William H. Metzler of the Bureau of 
cultural Economics is' iliuainating: | 


"During January of the 1942-43 cotton picking season large growers 
on the west side of the San Joaquin Valley, California were paying 
— p2.50 per hundred pounds while suwall growers on the east side were 
- averaging $2.75. Even with that differential...workers on the 
west side reported earnings of 91 cents an hour compared with 59 

cents: on the east side. The large operator has advantages in 

capital and equipment that enable him to put his soil in better 
condition, keep weeds down more effectively, and produce heavier 

yields. workers usually wefer to work on such farms unless a 

sufficient wage differential is paid to wake it worth their while 

(to work on swall farms). When both types of farms are held to 
the samevage rate the larger operator obtains his workers first 
and has some power of selection as to whom he will or will not hire 

_ while the smaller operator must ee those tnat remain. 


Mabon contractors with large crews prefer to work for the large 
operators who can keep their crews busy for an extensive veriod. 
Large family groups prefer to do the same. Neither care to break 
-up their group if they can help it. They will go to. the smaller 
jobs after the larger ones have been taken...Large growers have 
housing for seasonal workers much nore frequently than the smaller 
ones. This advantaze is capable of great stretching if the grower 
feels that it is necessary. He can expand housing to include lights, 
water, fuel, use of a milk cow, feed for the cow, milk, vegetables, 
fruit, gasoline, a trip to. tom once or twice a week, alcoholic 
timulants, entertainment, or other items that will attract or hold 
rkers.! t--quoted from a letter to Carl C. Taylor from Walter C. 
Oe March 7, 1944. 


ole 22.-Farm wage rates per day without Yoard, oy type o 
Stetes and geograshic divisions, June 1, 1942) Lf" 
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On rerlies received fron farmers ‘to. special questionnaires used > 
Pee) AST. Keon, Gurinavvihe saontius of January-June 1942. The wage inforr 
eined relased. to. wacesi. aid on their own farms by reporting Warder. 
A iniscelanesus ~rov> of fzrms on wrich the major sinsie souree of inc 


Seppe seiued Jr produces. ror: om the farm and used at Hane, 4) 


phe be bai ; 
and the jountain divisions, the average daily rates on Nive-le 
ere considerably higher than on vegetable farms, but the reverse 
| five other geographic divisions. 


egetable farns ranked © 


Somewnat surprisingly the rate for workers on dairy farms is one of thegiame 
2st and is about the sane as on the so-called "self-—sufficing" farms. ao, 
ver, it must be recalled that workers hired on dairy farms on a day-rate 

iS include many workers "picked up" for a day or a few days' work. The 
k done by such day hands would be relatively unskilled and vould be paid 
c accordingly. This also applies to day workers on poultry farms, excent 
t their work is usually somewhat lighter than on dairy farms, so Less 
bodied workers could be utilized. 
eg | : 
_ Variations within type of farm.—Snecial studies were made by the Bureau 
\ericultural Kconomics in the fall of 1942 regarding the dairy labor 
ation in three milksheds, Los Ance es, Kansas City, and Jefferson County, 
2 6/ These studies illustrate the variation of far: wage rates for dairy 
kers within an area according to the special type of job performed, and 
variation between areas in average rates of pay for the sane type of work. 
‘Tne average monthly rate for all dairy workers on the dairy farns surveyed 
the Los Angeles milkshed was $180 a month, while it was only 383 in the 

3 City milkshed, and even less in Jefferson County, Wisc. Within the 

ngeles milkshed, differences in wage rates for the same jobs among the 
‘eas of the milkshed were as follows: ee 


Type of job Monthly wage rate | or 
| : a South San me 
Los Angeles dry lot San Bernardine Joaguin Valley 


Dollars Dollars : “Dollars 


iA 


L1t 179 } 15) 141 
ne milker 209 155 147 
"al dairy hand ~ 109 ; 108 108 

--- --- 104 


ry Production in the Los Angeles 
The Dairy Labor Situation in the Kansas City 
ed, Nov. 1942, Feb. 1943; The Farm Labor Situation on Wisconsin Dairy 
HOV. LO“L2. 


Tie Los Angeles study Showed thet 3 Por the same ee of work 
dairy faras tended to oar Ditner wage retes even * 
ererege monthly ware rates for’ tvio types of Soy worlers, in the > dry 


of Los Angeles Couity were as FOLLOWS + 


Monthly wece rate -- 
Mend milker and stripper © — 
Dollars 


199 


ess. tien 50 cows : 130 

50 — 99 cows x naval 
1S) cows ai : 181, 

200 or more cows ane 204 


+ 


machine milker in ne Los Angeles drv-Lot area cover, a vide range of var 
of individual weee rates. Even after certain "standards" were defined t 
exclude ouysically handicapped workers and to exclude otners with unu 
ae of perquisites or special arrangements, the hand milkers on th s 


Mstandard" joos received at tue way from $140'.a month te more ‘than ge 
a month, and the machine milkers from $160 to aa 3 : 


The cverage wage rates of “179 for the hand milxer end. & 


Bien a spread in wave rates for the same v7; 
to the wartime conditions of Labor searicty in the Los imgeles nislieabed 
and the onactice of "sidding uo" emong dairymen for the. exper enced wo 
evailatle. In Octover 1941, the rete for hand milkers on tre “Largest” 
(200 or more cows) in aad dry—Lot area of Los Angeles was-only SLO o 
“more thar the average of $137 for all farms, while in Octo er L942 - 
$25 or 14 percent apove the averare. These data, however, ; ‘provide } 
Be GOE inference as to whether wartime influences in other ereas and pses: oO. 
have or nave not led to greater variability in tie wace rates vaid indivi 
workers for the same type of work. Otner war etime developnents connected 
the prosrem of stabilizing farn wage rates have no dov't tended to redu e 
extent of variability in wage rates for crops and areas in which’ specif 
“wage ceilings have been set Dy the War Food Administrator. oe Penceaive 


ey, ‘Soe Chapter 8. 


ae 


Chapter 4. 


4 


WAGES AS AN EXPENSE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION | a 


Farmers! expenditures for hired labor or the farm wage bill have two- 
cts=—one as an expense of oroduction to farn operators, and the other as 

me to hired farm laborers. On a national basis the farn wage bill repre— 

s§ the share of agricultural income reeeived by those who work on farms * 

- wages. It also represents the cost of hired labor as a factor of preduction 

ae e agricultural industry. Both the income and the expense aspects of wages zi 

aid are important in agricultural problems, whether these -roblems are con- cS 


— il Si ets 
ae jae _ 


sidered on a national or on a broad regional basis, for farms of a: given: type. 2h 
or for individual farms. ine 
: | 4 
Hired Lavor's Ghare of the National Farm Income By 

‘During the 30 years preceding 1940, the annual farm wage bill, including’ Re 

> of perquisites furnished to hired labor, averaged slightly more than fee 
iiion dollars, with a high of 1.8 billion dollars in 1920 and a low of 0.5 Va 

n dollars in 1933 (table 23). During the 30-year period, gross farm ar 
averaged 10.¢ billion a year and expenses of production averaged 6.0 -: 

on a year. Thus the farm wage bill during these years amounted to 9.5 te 

nt of gross farm income. In relation to net income received from farming 4 

. persons engaged in agriculture (operators, unpaid family workers, and, Hi 
workers), the wage bill averaged 17.6 percent in the .eriod 1910-39, zi 

: a ihn’ 3 : t f : ip 

By 1943, the wartime rise in farm wace rates had raised the year's total = 


age bill to an estimated 1.9 billion dollars, the highest on record. Yet 

ation to the net farm incowe of ali persons engaged in agriculture, the 

1943 farm wage bill constituted a sweller percentage than in any of the 
ng 33 years except in 1917-18 in the first World Nar, and in°1934 in ‘he 

ions. The wage bill absorbed 13.8 deccent of the 1943 net farm income 

as co ared with 14.5 percent in 1942 and 17.8 percent in 1940.5 or wi thea toa 

Bes fercent in 1918, 

ea 

_ Wage differentials and differences in amounts of hired labor used in the 
i major geographic divisions bring about regional variations in “hired” 

s share of farm income. As the value of perquisites. received by hired 

rs comprises a part of their remuneration, ,. regional differences in thé ie 

bill are partly affected by the vrevailing practices in the areas with ~~ 
t to the furnishing of percuisites. Over the span of the last 30-odd years, 
ites have tended to comprise a smaller proportion of the total remunera— 

eceived by hired laborers. In the period 1910-14, the value of per- 

S made up apvroximately 30 vercent of the total wage bill. Except for 

ression years when the cash wage bill shrank relatively more than the 

f perquisites, the relative importance of nerquisites has declined 

ly during the period. By 1940, perquisites made up only 20.6 »ercent of 

total wage bill and continued to decline, with the oreliminary estimate 

. being 15.5 percent. 
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is estimate of tho aver rage aniount ioe veges ee se ee ee Sau of hired 
nable from the cstimates of pore wage expenditures and of 
“hired omploynent. However, this is quite - difforent figure from the a actual 
average earnings of individual farm la Corson, foruni red form workers ge merally 
do not average 12 months of work on farms. Information on actual earnings 
wor. hired farm le ‘bore: rs is given in Chapter 7. OPEN gee Bey 


Wages as on Expense of Production 


Me Changes in farm wage rates can affect actual produc tion expenses only 
in the outlays made for hired labor, 1/ The effect of changes in wage: costs 
on total production.expenses depends on the proportion that wages comprise 
of all such expenses.» The reletive importance of wages an..an item of farm 
_ production expenses varics with type of farm, size of farm, among areas, and 
“over a period of time. So far as costs of production exert. pressure on farm 
prices of agricultural commodities through produccrs' demands for higher ‘ 
prices to compensate for higher costs, the increase in total production expenses _ 
that can be associated with a given increase in wage costs is dependent on 
the ratio of hired labor costs to all production expenses. Thus, for example, 
if a farmer has to vey his labor 20 percent morc in one year as compared with 
another, but if his expenses for hired labor make up only 20 percent of his . 
 totel production expenses, the 20 percent increase inwage costs would result 
din only a cee ae increc.se in nis total production expenses. 


a. Fror 1910 through 1934, the total farm wage bill showed a steady declineiam 
Peor each successive 5-year period in the percentage it made up of total pro- 
duction expenses, decrcasing from 20.3 perecnt in 1910-14 to 14.0 percent in. 
1930-34 (table 24). But the smaller share of cxpenscs for hired labor was 
accompanied by an incrcesing proportion of expenses for farm machinery and oe 
ent (including motor vehicles), which rose from 10.6 peret of total pro— 
duction expenses in the period 1910-14 to 17.4 percent in the period 1930-34. 45 
> With some recovery from the depression, both labor and machinery costs showed — 


by the sum total ahr Predte tion expenses, which as sussoreraaee laatankd ineludee ma 
all direct operating expenditures and the overhead expenses for depreciation 
and maintenance of capital equipment, The total labor input is fer greater 
than the man-hours or man-days of hired labor input, except on the very small — 
“proportion of forms which utilize hired labor elmost exclusively. The input — 
of the operator's and his fomily's labor, though not reckoned as an expense 
of production, does represent a "real" cost which the net returns from farm- 
ing shovld reward if-those engaged in agriculture are to attain an adequate 
pete of living and to make the maximum contribution to the war in the 
a a strictly economic ne ee. the cffects of 
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reased percentages of total production expenses, Overhead costs, which 

d lagged behind income changes during the depression, eventUally declined 

oth in absolute emount and as a proportion of all production expenses in the 
1935-39 period, when labor, machinery, and other operating costs were expanding. 
A For 1943, the total production expenscs absorbed a smaller percentage 

of gross farm income than for any other year on record éxcept 1917 and 1918 
when the pereentages were practically the same as in 1943. This, together with 
the record gross income level, resulted in the highest net income to operators 
ever realized. Only 47 percent of the gross farm income was required to meet 


uring the years 1915-19. Thus although the wage bill in 1943 made up a larger 
roportion of production cxpenses than had been the case in ay 5-year average 
nce 1915-19, the proportion of the total gross farm income going to pay wages 
was smaller than in any of the 5-year averages between 1910 and 1939, ‘ 
oe The relative importance of wage costs in agriculture varies considerably 
among areas and by size of farm business. Availablo Census and other data 

_ provided the basis for estimeting total agricultural production expenses in ~~ —- 
ajor geographic divisions for farms classified by totab' value of products 

able 25). Wage payments on all farms reporting some production averaged 10.6 
percent of the total, velue of production and 17.5 percent of total production | 
xpenses for the United Statcs during 1939, In the West North Central States, 
where general overhead costs and operation of farm machinery meke up a large 
_ proportion of production expenses, labor costs represented the lowest proportion 

of total value of production and of total expenses, 6.8 percent and 10.2 percent, 

‘espectively. Extensive mechanization of farming operations in the West North 
entral States and the numerical importance of "family farms" are both factors 

1 the low ratio of wage costs to other production expenses. At the other way 
extreme were the Pacific States with wage costs showing the highest ratio. The 
_ production of crops that have high lavor requirements, the large-scale farming 
- operations, and the relatively high wage rates in the Pacific States led to 
ed labor costs which were 18.7 percent of the total value of production and 
2 percent of total production axpenses. Of the other major geographic 
visions, only the East North Central and the East South Central States were 
low the national average in the proportion wage costs comprise of total 
value of production or of total expenses. 


a: 
ne 


ae a 
mo 


_ varies by size of farm business. In the South Central states, there is a steady 
upward progression in the importance of wage costs from the lowest to the high- 

est value-of-production class as is shown in table 25. In these States the use 

of sharecroppers instead of hired labor accounts in part for the very low per- 

rz mtage of the total value of products going for the payment of hired labor on 

e farms with less than $400 value of products=-3.3 percent in the Bast South 

tral and 5.1 percent in the West South Central States. On farms with more 

n $10,000 value of products per farm in 1939, however, these percentages 

ome 23.6 percent and 16.2 percent, respectively. 

: 3 . 


In the other diyisions the costs of hired labor are relatively more 
tant in the lorest value group than in the next to the lowest, probably 
ise the farms with value of production of less than $400 represent a mixed 


the 1943 production expenses, as compared with 58 percent in 1940 and 48 perccnt 


Within major geographic divisions, the relative importance of wage costs 
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Fido loi income farms,\some part-time ond retironont units, 
iad partis roo Pat iure An 20398 OR iaaaa subst With the) grou 
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act inconc, MMe DNC SCOUS ding income and cuxpenses sho 
tates Tien eyo cebunliw: i gi farms. For compericon On 
poe wne with not ae cstimates arc oresunted i 
Fone CAVESiOn. Tati s0tcl velue 
fern of a 1939. 2) Fer tho United Stoses as 2 
farn dncomo from these fam excluding Gevcrnmoib payments and re 
of. cwekling) jis Mose GO wake | on distributed es toklows: 15a7s 
i oroduction <mocnscs, and 3002) tae 
amar Thus of thic $8,959 tdtal valve of vrodyction 4 
Government yeomaents) in these incoms groups on’ tho ae 
poy for 2. man-years of bircd Lavor.c% 52 per mon 
fat holier production expe yale pe end 23,248 was Lelie 
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“On the forms vith < gross value of orocuction of “4,000 or more in. 1939 ry 
averare nercentage of the cross value of procuction ‘mith “ent to hired ay 


ef ak Ge 


var ried sreatly by geographic) divisions, fron $23 percent in the vest Nor 


6 23.4 percent in the South atlantic, and 21.0 be ercent in the oacifiel my 
Sel, other nroduction expenses in the several civisiions were close pues 
a Stetes averace of 4S vercent, exceot in the anon ee Céntrel and 

South Central, wnere: they Game closer tox 55.4 TCeNL Net retums 
4.2 oercent in the last Sovth Central vo Fio.6 ercent in the Hast- 


Pie wege costs per man-year of hired levor reflect the road geographi 
atiels in farm wece rates, titm the: Soutnern divisions, navint the lor 
A regime 34Sian LOS, end the’ racific Staves having -tne nighest,. 
; the estimated man-years of “amily met eins that of tre operator: was 


ery close to 1.0 on sucn farms (vith totel value of orocucvion per farm: of 
) or mor Pedy): ede oo. oe Torys men-yeer of hired lasor can: 
from farming received during» 
the laborers. On these “ltiring’ farms, 
ms uO tue aes BVEPACEC (95136 En ute “cores Souther 
isvend 4,101 an the t ba . Tf en allorance is deducted for a 
Reon invested, net’ returns’ per farm, for family ; 
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ester a Dd. 20 for = Giscussion of these rari 6 Wiring! farms, © 
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labor and management on farms with gross value of products of $4,000 or more i 
n 1939 were $1,668 in the Southern Divisions and $3,291 in the Pacific States. a 
_ These figures illustrate for an important group of farmer-employers 3/ the wide oe 

‘Spread in average net income received by them and that received by their hired 
farm laborers—a spread which is greatly understated when all farm averages are 
used to represent the farmer-employer's position in appraising his ability to 
_ ~pay wages. 


, 


Type-of-Farm Differences in Hired Labor Costs 4/ 


Information on the variations in the importance of hired labor costs by 
type of farm is available only from Special studies in limited areas. The 
sults of certain studies are . summarized in table 27. Costs of hired labor 
count for more than 30 percent of total production expenses on the North res 
rolina and Virginia fruit farms, but only 21 percent on the Virginia tobacco 
rms and 7 percent on the Indiana cash~grain farms. Several factors accounted 
r these differences. Variations in the amount of hand labor required in rr, 
owing and harvesting the crop, or conversely the extent to which farm operation 
have been mechanized, together with the particular production requirements of \ 

€ crops grown, atcount for some of the differences in the proportion that | 
red labor costs represent of total production expenses. Thus, Indiana cash- 7 
rain farms have been mechanized more than the fruit farms of Virginia and North 
Carolina, the Virginia tobacco farms, and the Texas cotton farms. This is 
particularly true with respect to harvest operations. 


Some of the variations in the relative importance of hired labor on the. 
farms studied are due to differences in scale of operations since a family-size 
_ farm of a given type would have a smaller proportion of its production expenses — 
Bo epresented by wage costs than would a large-scale farm of the same type. 


- The distribution of man-labor requirements through the year and the size. 
of the farm business are fundamental factors in determining how much of the 
or requirements can be met by the farm family, and hence the proportion of 
bor it is necessary to hire. A large part of the yearly labor requirements 
concentrated during relatively short harvest periods on the fruit, potato, 
d cotton farms. Much hand labor is required during these periods and it is pee 
cessary to hire most of the harvest labor. Thus from 60 percent to more than 
_percent of the labor on the farms studied in the selected areas is hiredse — 
bor requirements for harvesting, curing and preparing for market on Virginia 
bacco farms are spread out over a longer’ period than is the case-in harvest—_ 
oor requirements on fruit, potato, and cotton farms. As a result, 2 as 
ssible for family labor to do more of the work. i 


- Eighty-five percent of the farms with a value of products of $4,000 and over a 
in 1939 hired labor and paid out 54 percent of the country's cash farm wage bil? 
This section of the chapter was contributed by Glen T. Barton. si 
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Be) teendttvros for hired Labor nave up about 10 percent of all ao 

on expenses. Labor requirements are spread fairly evenly through the year, 

operations are mechanized, and family labor can supply most of the Labor ins 
‘cept for hired help during peak harvest seasons. Many dairy farms 7 


| similar picture. : 


2 Oat type of amie however, as the size of the business increases-- 
of acres of crops, number of dairy cows, etce-hired men become necessary 
; of hired labor assume-an increa sing proportion of total production - 
5 eae "aS .is the bi jo in the relative importance of vage costs 


ee relative importance of the costs of hired labor varics over a period - 
. The estimates in table 28 indicate their changing importance during!) 
t three decades on four types of farms. The farms for which the estimates 


feloped are Cees typical family—operated commercial farms of the 
. The estimates vere developed in such a way as 


lect changes over a considerable be oye in size of farm and patterns ca 


contrasting picturcs of change, 
declined on the wheat farms, ‘ 
the typical wheat. farm. At 

by total output, doubled on 
This is eenninaie ae a result of 


‘The wheat farm and hog-dairy farm present 
Me pte importance of hired ee ut costs has 


Rane the size of Te as measurcd 
pel: wheat eae from. sewers al ie ceuibieas 


Nig e estimate for the New York dairy vane of farm ‘and for the Corn Belt 
a farm show a rising trend in the size of farm business and an inc reas— in 


ratio of the costs of hired labor to total production expenses. However, 


oo of labor ec banet have increased proportionately less on the New | 
The importance of hired 


an item of production expenses on the Givin cotton farm has decreased — 


r fees! Tae ed from a ans in acres of cotton on the typical farm, 
ont, re Py the ravages of the ry boll weevil in ‘the Bie 3 Behe 
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These studics indicate the variability to bo found in aori culture; in 
the cifcct of changes in wage rates on production oxpenscs, and on net farm 
incomc. ven a substantial incrcase in wage ratcs can have only a minor 
effect on total production cxponses on farms whore hircd labor costs make up 
only a small fraction of such cxpenses.— However, on farms wherc hircd labor 
costs comprise substantially larger proportions of total cxpenscs, a similar 
increase in wage rates could scriously affect the farnacr's not income and ‘his 
ability to keep on farming. Farm operators for whom hircd-labor costs are 
an important itcom arc naturally very scnsitive to changes in farm wage rates. 
Farmcrs on many family—sizcd farms, whose operation rcquires only a fcw days 
of cxtra hired labor at poak seasons, arc not appreciably affected cven by 
marked inercascs in farm wago rates. 


CHANGES AND DIFFERENTIALS IN FARM WAGE R N 
FELATION TO ASSOCIATED FACTORS 


The composite monthly farm wagé rate for the country as a whole average 
$65.45 during 1943,.and it is still rising. Although this figure is low wh 
compared with current wage rates of almost any other industry, it is the hig 

_.est farm wage rate on record and represents a 114=percent increase since th 
pre-war year 1939.» p : ae in} 


On April 1, 1944 the farm wage rate index was 292 percent of the 191 14 
average. The previous record high was in 1920 during the boom following “iorld 
War I, when the national index of farm tage rates was 242 percent of the 19, 
14 average. ee & . 


This rise in farm wage rates during World Yar II, which occurred ata 
more rapid rate than during the period of World ‘iar I, invites an examinat 
of present and past relationships between wage rates and the factors that 1 
ly determine the level of farm wage rates. It raises the question of whether © 
the factors responsible for boosting wage rates to their present levels are _ 
_ the same in wartime as those which affect farm wage rates in peacetime. pages 
calls for an examination of the dynamics of farm wage rates. oes, 


ie The great differences among regions, States, and aréas within States in 
oR their present levels and in recent changes of farm wage rates likewise give | 
rise to questions of why such differentials exist within our Nation, and 
whether they are likely to persist. The recent rise in farm wage rates, whil 
recognized as a sorely needed gain for a disadvantaged group in our economy 
raises immediately the question of whether farmers can afford to pay such wage 
An examination of the current Situation regarding farm wage rates in the lig 


of the past, and an examination of these related aspects form the subject — 
matter of this chapter, rae 


e 


Farm Wage Rates in Brief Review 


er cn en, 


\. 


The course of farm wage rates during the 30 years preceding the outb eak 
of the present war was marked with two great impacts: (1) The first Vorld Wa: 
_ and the decade following when farm wage rates were relatively high and (2) the © 
depression during the first half of the 1930 decade. Although farm wage rates © 
_ Were considerably higher during the last 5 years than the first 5 ycars of ee 
_ this 30-year period, these two phases—-one of relative prosperity and one o. 
‘severe depression—-completely overshadowed any clear manifestation of upr. a 
trend in farm wage rates. Since the outbreak of the present war, however, the 
vise which began as a recovery from the depression of the early 1930's has cor 
tinued to a level which tops all previous experience in every area of the — 
country, with the 1943 average monthly wage rate 90 percent above the av ag 
rate for the 1910-39 period (table 29), Be i, 
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“Phe gurrent farm wage ates show eae differences between 
recions. The weighted average of day and month. rates ‘prevailing | i 
- Pacific States in April 1944 was more than three fimés as-great as . 
the East South Central States. Among individual States, differentials : 
even inore pronounced. ipa inte average inonth ee board sie wage re 


eh oq, ayo the ies ra as Sas ae nl ole. Washinton of 37.20: was 
ee ‘as great as the rate of 31.80 in South Soe A, 


aes a third of the 30 years, rates ve ne ‘United States a ee ied ae 
the major geographic divisions were within . “a 20-percent: range of their 
por the period; in about a: third they were "20 percent or mone ‘above th 
average in the remaining third they were 20 vercent .or more below their 
average. In every division the peak year was 1920, when the wage rate f 
United States ‘stood at $59.88, or 73.5 percent above the 30-year aver 
in all but two of the divi Store the low year was 1932, when the nationa: 
pep nay farm wage rate fell to a level of only Oak ¢ 10. 


E eioueh all regions showed tne same. general SaMtaee one mov emene ‘a 
wage rates during this period, the swing up to the 1920 level and downware 
the 1933 level was more Ee eg in the West North Central States than in my 
region and least extreme in the New England States. The wide fluctuations 
in income from whcat and other grains in the West North Central as con ist 
with the relatively more stable income from dairy, fruit, and vegeta able. 
products are partly responsible for these and other reg fond differences. 
wage trends. During the last 4 years, the Pacific, Mountain, and West I 
Central States have shown the highest. percentage rise over the 1910-39 | 
with the three Southern divisions showing lower percentage increases th. 
United States as a whole. Thus the divisions with the highest wage rates 
the greatest increase by 1943 and those with the lowest wage rates Age 
least. increase. ; 


: Parmers, even more than farm laborers, have had marked economic 
unm the last 4 years. . Since 1939, cash icone from fmm marketing has r 
menor re, DLL on torO..35 bi von an 1943; an increase of 44 percent as 
pared with the increase of 114 percent in the level of farm wage ‘rates 
30). Expens es oF Pe ay have risen much less than the gross income 


from 4.5 billion abies in to a eat bi Lion. in 1943, a gain ae ap 
1 altel 170 Mbt. The ake hee Bee farm income in 1943; _moreove 


1043. (table 30). 
relatively more ee this poridd than see eit income. 


rm wate rates 1/ 1939 and 1943 and porbantnee increase) : 
ya m income Bl: from 1939 to. 19435 for’ Unit od States, geo- 
hic. divisions, and States. : 


“0 om 

oe) : men pitok income 

a3 ren Inercase : 1939 to 1943 
Dollars aaere Percent Percent 
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(continued) | 


Table AO. beams! €6 foen wage rates ht Aap aan and percentage 
increase in cash farm income 2/ from 1939 to 1943, for 
“+ United Dhan geographic divisions and States (continued 


i 


it: Geaposite nonthiy eee ei wake: TWapenen: he Sash ‘ 


; farm income 
ROA ish iL oe Tripeedee 11039 to 194 
Dollars ai teeon Percent Percent 


Area 


liest Soubh Central $2.70 23.70 122 Meta c'y, 


Arkansas 2aA Oakes DB 8 aC 
Lovisiana Be Or yeu: Ube Shan ats San RAEN LORE Mo sent 6. 
Oklahoma SO.80% 26,68 BAe Me aches ata 
Texas 596A0 5) 25641 mney 148 
Mountain 84820 0 3B 430 hid: eS eae 
Montana 99.70 - 41.15 ade Nee ee a ae 
Idaho Fs cLOU BoeRe er hone LAGS tas 
Viyoning BA 12070 3B wd WO ty ait SAE ae 
Colorado. 76050, 9) B2e7L 134 Cs Lee une 
New Mexico 60.80 29.98 103 ae UU CS 
Arizona S310 39.82 109 jh Le oe 
Hiba hs,” ) i OUG90 7! 45.82 EOE LG ee 
Nevada BA LO £3.51. OA Bae 
Paci tid, L2G 5G ASU AO Wen AZo mm ES Vk 
Washington E90. OO MASCVA DBS che he One 
Oregon L2OsOO Ase haa eT hd Ue REZ pe eae 
California — TO. OO SARL APE D OF PUM Asi Gas anys 


RES RIA VEAP 31 i spo) 
Tf) The composite rate is the weighted average monthly wage of ‘the rate. 


See Ay : 
‘per month and the rates ner day converted to a monthly uae 
oy Income from sales of farm products excliding Government pa 


ea én nercent Cente Hae eae income ees 57 at 
ur ths of-the Stetcs, the percentare increase in cash farm income 
eed d that in farm wage rates between 1939 and 1943. Some of the risher 
i States closely rescinbled some of the poorer ones in showing a much - 
d rise in cash farm income than in farm wage rates. 


Current and Past Relic ‘tionship of Farm Viage Rates 
saa Lie with Income and Other Factors 


and farm trices have received the most attention. Farm income 
10+ Bae Beem hos the farmers! ability to pay a given wage rate, but also 
s closely correlated with other important factors waking for cha nges in wage 
ae such oe pure level of prices received by farmers, wages and earnings of 
the level of nonagricultural activity and cmoloyment (and), © 
Ne eS the available labor supply). The United States index of 
Re aa wage rates shows a closer correlation with farm income (on-a gross or net, 
total or per worker basis) than with prices received by farzers Lf (fig. LO} 
a lds and volume of sales at the prevailing prices have an important con- 
oe ae on ea ee have ee The net anc ame ie farners under oS 


Bee since the eae wae ees Sb nds Do leiet ty ae measure of the price 
ra unit of time 2/;, whereas tlic price index is a measure of price per unit 
product, any. changes in met ar eae ay be which altered the labor time 


Bee atad with variations in “gross oe fan income per worker Nee the S saiare 
f the correlation coefficient) is 89, percent, with net farm income per person — 
ue gaged in agriculture’ 65 percent, and with prices received by farmers 79 
percent. (The net farm income to persons engared in agriculture is the net 
income realized by farmers plus the fara wages received Orie workers. 
is” ‘total, when divided by the average ae eee farm cmoloynent , >rovides Ther ae 
ne , incone per worker measure used in this analysis.) That the existing index 
of farm. wage rates has a closer inherent relationship to farm incone than to : 
aaa is oven mone stron; , sugge re by the nC Se of eal fare 


panade of the oe re fio dbattichert nen and of the bare is 
_ These correlations eas annual Coe wase Tate for the ratae 


INCOME PER WORKER, UNITED STATES, 1910- 43° 
INDEX NUMBERS (1910-14=100) 


PERCENT. 3 7 
ey | 
350 Gross cash farm income 
per worker* 


Farm wage rates 


Current year’s net farm . 
income per worker+ . 


Farm wage rates 


Net farm income per worker* 


1910 1915 1920 “1925 1930 1935 


_* AVERAGE OF CURRENT AND PRECEDING YEAR'S INDEX Sieh 
+GROSS FARM INCOME LESS ALL PRODUCTION EXPENSES EXCEPT FOR WAGES AND FOR RENT PAID TO 
_LANDLORDS LIVING ON FARMS DIVIDED BY ANNUAL AVERAGE TOTAL FARM EMPLOYMENT. . 


FARM INCOME ESTIMATES FOR 1943 ARE PRELIMINARY — 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE wna NEG, 43696 
. FIGURE 10 


in the wage rate-price relation-— 
Sue eeeth 1e€ cence of jaan 


verted Ss a-per worker Hae SO. as toa measure somewhat more aoa : 
priate than aggregate income for comparisons with the wage rate index. Since 
a rates tend to lag behind farm price and income changes, the price and <5 
‘income indexes shown in fi ure 10 represent avera es of the current and pre- 
“ceding year's indexes.. These averazes in effect allow a 6-month lag in the 
response of wage rates to nrice and income changes. This lag appears to be 

ron sufficient to, s machronize the wage-price-income changes at nearly all turning 
D points: of the ast 33. years. 


as Historically, changes in farm wage rates have followed fairly closely 
_ the changes in the lagged farm income per worker on a zross or net income 

_ basis, although the relationship was not uniform throughout this period. The 
_ slightly higher association of wage rates with gross than with net farm income 
probably reflects greater awareness on the part of farmers of gross cash ; 
ee than wee a poe income. ara results after subtracting all Produgys i vey 


There are distinct differences in the price-wage and income-wage patterns 
of movenent shown in figure 10. In the period of World War 1, farm wage rates aa 
orose, a approximat Knee es same aoe as prices Ne by farmers through 


Bei aive to 1910- i than the ieee em in\thecoriée index during this 
"period. Wage rates, however, did not rise as fast or to as high a level as a 
either gross or net ” farm income ner worker in the period 1914-20. cy 


“i In the sharp depression following World War I (1921-22) farm wage rates 
did not decline as much as farm prices or as new farm income per worker, but 
did decline just as much as gross cash farm income per worker. The mae 
difference to be noted between the wage-price pattern and the wage =incone pattern 
isthe factthat for nearly all years beginning with the early 1920's the wage 
rate index has remained above the price index (relative to 1910- 14) but below 
the, gross cash fara income per worker. 


_ The wage rate index stayed somewhat above the lagged index of net farm 
z income ver worker fron 1922 through the depression of the early 1930's, but 
-. has remained below it every year from 1935 through 1943. The disparity between — 
“net farm income and farm wage rates in favor of the former widened considerably — 
- between 1935 and 1937, narrowed slightly by 1939, but with the sharp wartime _ 
rise in farm income by 1943 has widened to a greater eels than at any - 


, a a time. 


\ 


Farm wage rates tend ‘to lag behind chanses in farm income on both the 

upswing and the downswing of income conditions. They lagged behind the farm 
income during ~~ 1915-19--years of the first World War--but did not start fa 
to: decline until a year after the 1919 peak in income was passed. From the ie 
depression low, farn wage rates did not begin to rise until 1934, whereas farm 
papi started rising in 19334 From 1933 to 1937, and again om 1940 to 1943, 


srlly 


wage rates did not increase as fast or as much as farm income, the lag being © 
more noticeable in relation to gross cash income than to net farm income p 
worker, thus far in the present war period, farm wage rates have lagged be 
hind the gross and net farm incone per worker to a greater extent than in 
corresponding years of “orld War I. me 


ae 

On the basis of the average relationship between wage rates and gross or 
net farm income per worker prevailing during the whole 33-year period for whic 
the information is available, with an allowance made for the usual time differ 
ence of about 6 months between changes in income and the response in wage rate 
the level suggested for farm wage rates in 1943 by the income relationship 
‘Was still somewhat above the actual level reached in 1943. 3/ 


Wage rates on farms are also influenced by factors other than farm income — 
or prices received by farmers. The level of nonagricultural wages, empl yn 2 
and unempleyment, and the volume of rural-urban migration are highly inter- 
dependent factors whichaffect farm wage rates by producing changes in the su 
of available farm labor. A part of this supply consists of underemployed f 
and their families on subsistence or other farms with inadequate resources 
When changes in the farm labor supply proceed in the same direction over a 
period of years, their cumulative effect becomes pronounced. For example, 
effect of the marked increase in the labor supply which took place in the 
1930's extended through the rest of the decade, depressing the general level 
wage rates on farms. The effect of the larger supply was augmented by a de 
ing demand for labor on farms as a result of lower farm incone levels and the 
increased use of farm mchinery. The resulting increase in the farm labor 
Supply—demand ratio which occurred between the 1920's and the 1930ts probabl 
had a greater effect in depressing the average wage level in the latter de 
than did the year-to-year variations in farm incone, prices, or industrial 
The coursé of movement of farm wage rates over the last three decades 
_ gives evidence of ‘the slow but cumulative effect on the farm labor supply— 
demand ratio of changes in volume of nonagricultural employment, the annual 
 farm-to-city migration, and the progress in mechanization of farming operat io: 
Recent trends in these factors affecting the farm lebor supply have been suc 
as to make for an increase in wage rates over and above the increase expect 
. from the rise in farm income. Uespite the influence of these factors, wage 
rates in 1941, 1942, arid 1943 have been at levels lower than those expected 
even on the basis of the 33-year average relationship with net farm income per — 
_ worker, the relatively favorable bargaining position of farm laborers which _ 
_ the reduced supply has brought about has apparently not yet raised farm wag 
_ rates for the country as a whole above the point suggested by the long-time 
relationship between net income and wage rates. rehie) 


Rs VEILS i et OF 


37 Comparisons on a concurrent-year basis between changes in farm wage rat 
and in farm income during a period of accelerated increase in incore tend to. 
exaggerate the divergence between the farm wage and income indexes. Actuall: 
_iarm wage rates’ cannot be expected to show an immediate response to changes 
in farm income since wage commitments in any year are in large part made b 
fore the realization of income from that year's production, and may be partly _ 
paid out of the preceding year's income. bute 1k ee ae 


Alternating cycles of acricultural prosperity and depression have been | 
anied by varying degrees of disparity between farm income and farm wage 
. sometimes relatively more favorable to agricultural wage workers, as 
most of the 1920's, and at other times relatively more favorable to farm 
operators, as since the middle 1930's. The period 1910-14 has been considered — 
as one in which there was « fair balance in income position of farmers relative — 
to that of other groups in the economy, and the reestablishment of a corre~ — i) 
ponding valance has long been the objective of public policies regarding farm 


. pa mar 27 1943 the level of farm wage rates was still about 20 vercent under 
Bee that: which would have been reached if the 1910- 14 ratio of farn wage rates to 
net farm income per worker had prevailed in 1943, even after allowance is «sade 
for the usual lag between wage rates and net farm income. Similarly, the farm 
wage rates in 1943 were about 25 percent under the wage level’ which would have 
_ been t reached if the 1924-29 ratio of wage rates to net farm income per worker 
had held. 4/ The actual average farm wage rate in 1943 for the United States 
was 6 percent below the rate indicated by the 1935-39 ratio of wage rates to 
a et farm income per worker, a period when farm wages were depressed by large 
urban and rural unenploymerit and by the restricted outmigration of farm people 
during the denression years. 


‘) 


ae Despite the sharoly rising level of farm wage rates. during 1943 and 
early 1944, . it is, doubtful whether ‘the average wage rates for 1944 will exceed 
the levels suggested by the 1935-39 ratio of farm wage rates to net farm 
income per worker. The prospective 1944 average farm wage rates for the _ i 
country as a whole will fall considerably short of reestablishing the 1910-14 
or the 1924-29 ratio.’ Wage rates of fara workers in 1944 would have to 
average approximately 4 VW? to 51 percent higher than in 1943 to reach.the 1910— 
wu ratios Ee to net income per farm worker (family and hired) or per 
fanily worker, and even higher to reach the 1924-29 ratio. The corresponding 
1935-39 ratios would require an increase in the annual average wage rates of 
25 to 27 percent from 1943 to 1944. Wrom.April 1, 1943.to Apnil 1, L944 nates mame 
_ have increased 22 percent. Under present prospects as to the 1944 gee income — 
* Level and other factors, it seems probable that the wage rates of farm laborers ae 
in 19k4 may advance ere the 1943 level by about 20 percent. . 
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s Current and past trends in farm wage rates in the various major geographic “4 
divisions have followed a pattern with EES ee. to farm income which in general — 
outline is similar to the national picture. The available farm income data ee 
wipaneunore limited for States and geographic divisions than for the country as ae 
whole. Wistorical series are available only since 1924 and are limited to 
_ gross cash incoine. ay se of the nine geographic divisions. the wage rate 
level in 1943 was still below the level indicated by the 1924-43 average Ne i 
‘relationship between wage rates and gross cash farm income per worker. The = = 
_Northeas stern, North Central, South Atlantic, and East South Central divisions o 
ad average | farm wage rates in 1943 that were 4 to 8 yercent below the Level: | a 


+ 


The period 1925-29 has been suggested in a recent study as more appropriate 
an any other base period for parity considerations between industrial labor 
agriculture. See John D. Black and. ¢. As Gibbons, "The War and Auwerican. a 


culture,' ' The Review of Economic Statistics, XXVI, Feb. 1944, pp. 20;°38. ae 


Rae i ") Ae neath me ye 


suggested by their respective 1924-43. relationships ah cash een income c 
worker. In the South Atlantic division the actual average rate was ° 
below the level so estimated, 8 percent as compared with 4 percent for 
United States as a whole In contrast, the hountain, Pacific, and West $ 
Central divisions had wees rates 3 or i percent higher than would have t 

expected on the basis of their historical relationships of wage rates a 
farm income per worker. This is due, no doubt, to a relatively more di 
ee st cee a eAtet nc uiepaie in these gabnnee caused bya more rapid expansion of 


peration from Panne in the other nes divisions.) Not nee 1943, howese a 
‘the wartime rise in farm wage rates lead to a level in any geographic d vis 
higher than that suggested by the 1924-43 relationship with cash farm ne 
per worker. ; 


rates and cash in income in the Roe veogravhic deine ayy 
‘North Central, West South Central, and Mountain States, for example, 
variations in eae wage rates from year to year have generally followed e 
the annual’ changes in cash farm income per worker throughout the 1924-43 
when allowance is made for a’half-year lag in wage rates. In the Middl 
2 peehe 2s Farin wage rates eens to ibe ata poke level during t 


Wabes evel indicated by the average relations hid ve eo farm incone 
worker for the whole 1924-43 period, _A similar lack of correspondence — etwee 

income and wace rates in.the 1924-29 and 1935-40 periods also orevailed ii tl 
| New England, Bast hoa age ee and Pacific States. In the pone Atla tic 


an 1924-29, and below inte income level in 1935'-40 , But to a anne degr« 2 
in other parts of the country. a Wi 


A possible explanation for this higher farm wage level in relation CO 
farm incone’5/ during 1924-29 may be found in the sustained high-level o! 
See employment’ < and wage rates in indus ign oe with the cumulative effects 
heavy outmigration froin farns during the 1920's. A scarce supoly of fa: ml 
labor and relatively high industrial wage rates thus tended to sustain f rm 
wage rates during these years. During most of the 193043 the opposite si 
prevailed; _ extended unemployment and a slackened niz ‘ration tended to a 
farm wages. In addition, continued mechanization of farming opcrations ov 
the several decades had pede 6d the labor recuirements which aggravate 
surplus labor supply situation. The relative intensities with which a. 
these factors operated in the various peosraphie divisions’ oroduced di. srences 
in the Pact of wage-income disparities. In the West North Central States, 
for ‘example, where the departure of wage rates from income was least i 
two. periods, a migration from farnus declined considerably less betwee 
1920's and 1930's than’ in the South Atlantic division, Bt ate the AoE 
parities were createst. . La 


Changes in Real Farm ene lld 4) 
Changes in qage ie of farn wage ratos and net aes income per 
. during. the. Last. 33 years, which appeared quite marked in sree 8 1 


5/ Either gross or net farm incozne per worker. “ foe i 


wag re rates and net income are adjusted for changes in buying - 
arm laborers or farmer's corter» The level of real farm wage 
The correlation of 
a ih net Af m jmcome per worker gles ee nearly so close on an 
Both respond to major cyclical changes, although the adjusted 
respond eenetai ty less than the adjusted net farm incose per worker. In 
rst War period ie farm-income per worker rose substantially 
» 1918, and 1919, whereas real farm weee eae 


in oe years 1923. 30 cence a level ecaea. 10 percent above that 

ne 1910-14 period, while the adjusted index of net farm income per worker 
eld a Slightly lower relative level. After 1929, real farm income dropped 
more rapidly than real farm wage rates, but it recovered nore rapidly 


and has in@intained a higher relative level from 1934 to the present. 


The course of real farm waze rates oe the 33-year period since 1910, 
even on an Bee NOSE or eur asks basis, Veja a pee which villas: be 


.ghout the Sei Nee Senet rh read fara wage ee showed little vaviaieane 
“the Lae of years 1910~ 30, ee stable an a Pg es tery 


importance of the factor of labor supoly in determining 
coe of farin as rates may be found in the behavior of real farn wage 
2s in ditferent periods of the last 23 years. 7/ Durine the 1920's the 
v migration from farms and the high level of nonagricultural enployment 
real farm wage rates slightly higher on a relative basis than real farm 
, Were it not for the rapid progress of farm mechanization during ‘these 
Whien persed be aires the demand for farm labor, farm wage rates might 
ae eas denression aie, “the Sean labor ae 


enor ee normal Bea oe aviay aren farms , contributing 
adjusted farm wage rates. The cumulation ioe a large unemployed me Sade 
ved peror reserve in rural areas during.the first half-of the-1930's 
was not necessa he for farmers to pay much higher real wage rates au 
SO ane recovery in real farm wages 
Hine until,the period of national 2 
d off some of the surplus laborers > 


>. figure 21 in Chapter 9. 
e data 0 on net varm incoie ene changes in vig be nae 8 of living are not 
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sie one The fact that real Ee wage Sa foe ae least pavietieee 

_ followed the rise in real farm income since our entrance into the war, in 
ntrast to the situation in World War I, is no doubt due in large vart to a 

es reduction in the farm labor supply through migration during World War 
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Factors Associated with Statc Variations 
: 2. 
in Farm Wage Rates 
cna The factors associated with the chances in farm wage rates over time 
are also involved in explaining some of the differences in level of farm wages 
rates prevailing in the various States at any given timc. State differences 
in income from a ricultural production per worker, in the competitive wage rate 
vel of nonagricultural occusations, in the labor + sup ly on farms, and in thes 
the luportant factors. — 


degree of dependence upon hired farm workers are. Sone of 
e than 80 Sone of ae Cs itacatintt Bs Se in yee tage 1942 composit 
factors. 8/ 


States with the — 
3 with these . 
a relatively 

; it merely 


close agreement between the estimated and actual farm wage rate 
eons pee ae Ke Sots a ees ee coe eS in relation to ther otates of 


Ware rates with the following factors: (1) Cash farm income (including 
Government payments) per farm worker in 1941; (2) hourly entrance wage rates ri 
(3) rural-farm persdéns (14 years ote 

April 19403 


of comuon labor in industry, July 1942; 
e and over) per farm not emsloyed in nonasricultural occuoations, 


Se bired workers comprise of total farm lure June 1, i 


Even a 


oe even aie their varia RE were AS ole,’ would Likewise be 
1t of line. Moreover, an analysis directed toward an abi lity-to-pay appraisal | 
would not include the effects on wage-rate differentials of 

waze rates in nonagri- 7 


wage rates 
extraneous factors such as ue labor supply and the 


A 


sultural indus tries. 


ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED COMPOSITE MONTHLY 
FARM WAG E RATES, FOR STATES, JULY 1942 
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FIGURE I2 


If more adequate data were pal labee for measuring the factor of labor 
supply and the ‘factor of competitive nonacricultural wages, it is nrobable 
th a Still. fuller explanation oi the variation in farm wage rates among 
ates would be obtained. This would be particularly aonli cape in Bhecase 
the Pacific and aost of the New England States where the influence of com— 
ating industrial wage rates is not edequately measured by hourly entrance 
pi eacae common labor in industry (the measure used in the analysis). In 
ese areas the wartime industrial employaent available to expe erienced farm 
“kers includesmany types of jobs at the semi-skilled and skilled Levelas 
which are vaid at considerably higher rates than common labor. Moreover. 
supplementary income of farm operators from nonfarm employment in the New 
England and Pacific States probably results in a greater average difference 
than in other regions between net income from farming and the operator's total | 
net. income from all sources, which has a bearing on the farm wages he can © 
2 ae pay. 


_.. in general, the observed State differences in farm wage rates in July 
942 correspond fairly closely i with differences in related factors. South 
arolina with the highest value. on the measure used to ix ndicate the potential 
sbor supply ver farm, the lowest cash farm income ver agricultural worker, © 
she lowest common Labor wage rate in industry hadthe lowest farm wage rate of : 
yestate. yn the Pacific States, especially in California, the high agri- 
ultur al income per worker, high level of competitive wage rates in industry 
d high degree of denendense on hired workers all combine to produce ane 
eekest. farm—Wiage e-rate levels among the States. 


The supply of labor actually or pot entially Sethi it for farm work or \y 
for nonayricultural. work has under oresent conditions a very yampon tant effect 4 
directly or indirectly,on farm wages. Over wide sections of the South the ~ 
wage rates are comparatively low as a result of a relatively large supply of 
labor. On the other hand, in some States the scarcity of labor available for 
) :fa¥n work together with unusually high industrial wages has tended to raise 
farm wage rates to a level higher ae would be expected on the basis of farm 
income considerations alone. The fact reaains that farm wage rates for the ~ 
country as a whole during 1942 and 1943. were still below a wage level indicated — 
‘by the’ 1935-39 ratio of wages to net farin income per ee Relevant data co) 
hy ‘for okie divisions suggest that the arcas where the current farm wage eg 
rates are still below the level indicated by the 1935-39 ratio include Southern — 
as well as. North Central States. In these areas farm wage rates would need 
advance materially to have a higher ratio to income than existed in the 1 ae 
39 period, when the rates were ee relat tive 40 the level of farm income... 
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Viage Rates in Relation to Faraers' Ability to Pay 


‘The ereueditig: Mrs es tented us appraise current eae of farm 

hoe Hebe for the country as a whole and for major geographic divisions in 
ea of historical relationships vith frm income end related factors. 
ea Po Var dae a "noraal" wage-income relationship from historical data 
4 averaging together of periods with dissimilar conditions Be, 


i 7 a 


i Hy ie 5 Ay i HY ) i 
and characterized by varying degrees of disparity between farm income and 


Napited 


farm wage rates. lorcover , it was observed during the study that an a 
i tas a Meee levels in terms ‘of their ee ‘to net farm 3 inc 


fart income do Age tell us csobiel one yaa Wage rates farmers: were or. 
now ae totpay. Although ee relationships are s 


ana a period do noe ee indicate the levels which farmers 
have afforded to pay. 


In no phase of analysis of farm wage problems is. the need Rivero ste 
on "hiring farms" sreater than in considerations of ability to pay.. 7 
“approach to the problem through index numbers of net farm income based 
farm averages (or on net income aggregates for all farms) involves two 
tions which need to be examined. 10/ One assumption is that net income $) 
farm on the hiring farms changes from year to year by the same percenta e that 
net income for all farms does, This assumption probably overstates the favo 
ableness of the income vosition of the "hiring" farmer in times like 4 
when net farm income has been rising rapidly and probably by greater 
on the lower and middle income farms than on the farms of higher income 
‘the “all farm" agerecate income is so preponderantly from the higher in 
farms that its percentage change (or the "all farm" average percentage 
cannot differ greatly from the percentage change of the higher income 
and therefore the degree of overstatement of the change in POSITION She the — 
hiring farms cannot be very important. ‘ie 


The other assumption is that recent or current changes in farm wages 
‘can ve appraised on the basis of the vast relationship with farm income as 
to whether or not they are in reality "in balance" with changes in farm 
per worker or per farm. Such interpretation tends to place a normative | 
ation——a "rightness"~-on the relationships between the two series which hi 
been observed over a past period of time. The fact of the matter Lao 
that a wage level ‘ndicated by historical relationships with a measure’ 
to ability to pay can be characterized as being "in line" or "in balane 
ability to pay, or as "fair and pea OnaGae only on the ground that "that! 
the way it was in period such and such,! or "that's the way it ‘always! 
Sai Obviously this does not »srove that that's the Way it could or 


Before Siesanent © could fairly be passed on whe ther ‘the oresent levels 
of farm wage rates egual, exceed, or fall short of the farmers! ability | 
wages, comparative statistics are neéded on the actual level of net inco 
the two gee MP ban aa of hired mene and the ee farm workers 


10 On the other hand, ie3 all—farm averages of net farm income in. dollars 
unit of time were substituted for index numbers , and the relationship " 
wage rates or wage income were gauged from such values, erroneous con 
* could easily be drawn ‘because of the great differences in average i 
level between ail farms and those farms which ‘hire an appreciable am 
labor. 


: e tor a cowrehensive coverage of 
he e. merones 7 Aron ener ce tabulations of material from jhe 


asus for farms classified by total value of production and from | 
lementary data. 11/ Although these es timates do not vermit a separate 
ification of niring farms, their indication of the increasing importa ance 
farms as hirers of wage labor as we so up the scale in value.of production 
some. inferences as to the indome relations of the two Br OURS 
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“Table 31 shows a iceuaeicen Be the ‘or oss gadue’ of ¢ agricultural Seo 
Hee rt ns 1939 among hired labor, other production expenses wand! the 
2 returns per farm (to family labor "for management and for use “of invested | 
capital) for groups of farms classified by total value of, products sold; i 
aded, or consymed at home, 12/ In addition, it shows the:average mantyears- 
labor hired on farms of the different size-of- enterprise classes” and, the ' 
timated wage costs per ome mati of hired labor. 
Noni on farias with total value of production of less ban S400 was the. 
+ income from farming per fara fanily Les gs than the estimated annual wages” 
ned by a farm laborer who had 12 months of work on such farms. ‘However , on 
farms with this size.of enterprise, only about one-tenth aie man-year ‘of a 
ired labor was utilized on the average.during a year, and; the average : amount 
wages paid to hired peal per ae) Wee chee Ae Not: until the ere 


ae for farms ee rote value of production of vi Q00 or more 5 did ey . 
verage wage costs including ees of. nerquisites Ebsore more than 10 percent 
traded, or consumed at ae 


On such hipihe farms as shown in. table 26 of Chapter. v. wage expendi tur 
ES sind Pe oniattos dur ing the year required 15.7 percent of the total value of: ' 
—— oducts - and paid for an average of 2.7 man-years of hired labor at a cobt | 
eof $521 per man-yéar. Tne total wage bill on these farns averaged ‘1’ “AOL? 
i pared with an average net return to family labor, capital, and ane 
of 23, 243. When an addi tional allowance is Aodue uae for 2 bas return on fixed 


; 


capital investuent’ and on investaents in livestock and machinery, the net 
returns sO) family, labor and managenent per farm on these farms with: SA 000 

or more total value of production in 1939 was 32,305 per farm... When related — 

Weslo the annual average nunbver of family members working’ an these farms, the ' 
net annual returns to labor aa inahagoment ner farm family worker is estimate 
at 31,663 and at $2,193 on a”aan-equiva alent’ labor input basis. 13/ 

- figure may be compared with the annual average wage income of $521 :for a) 


labore ar working 12 months on farms with total value of products: of Dey 000. on 


Differentials in Productivity and in Farm Income of Agricultural Workers 
sy Size of Enterprise and by Regions, Bur. Agr. Econ., August 1944. Tables — 
land 32 which follow, are derived froa estimates epee tee me this report. 

Excluding Goverrment payments. °. at arts | ai 

The'man-equivalent! is defined as the worker who in work capacity and . 
—time input equals that of the average farm operator who is under 65 ane 3 
not por cee the ‘farin in-excess. Ot #09 Safar ‘of the. year. i 
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Sey Peel od : x ] ; ; : 
' . Thus hired levor on these farms was remunerated at a rate approximately — 
one-fourth (23.8 percent) as great eas that for lebor performed by tne operator 


ae 
Pa oe 


and members of his family. A week or month of family labor, including the * 
managerial functions of ‘the operator, resulted in a labor return 4.2 times as 
great as the amount paid for a week or inonth of work of the hircd worker. ie 
= One ea 

4a If the labor of the operator and the"'man-equivalent" labor of his fanily: a 
DP ihenbers is evaluated at the same rate of pay. as his hired workers, the profit, | 9a) 
_ the farmer realized is estimated to have averaged in 1939 approximately $2,000 

_ per farm for farms with a total value of production per farm of 54,000 or more. 
This amount was cleared on the average over and anove all production costs, | - 
including an allowance on invested capital and an allowance for ‘all: Labor he 
performed by the operator and his family on the farn. Lt. is obvious: that on ge 
such farms in 1939, farm wage rates were not anywhere near a ib vel approach=)\ 3am 
ing the maximum ability of the farmers to pay wages. af b, 

? : ie 

ss Lost faaily-size commercial farms in 1939 had a total value of agri- ~ he 
cultural products of less than 34,000. The lower dovm on the value-of- a 
production scale, the less frequent is the sractice of hiring laoor, the ai oe 
smaller the average amount hired during a year, and the smaller the fraction, 


i that wage costs comprise of the total valve of production. Application in a 
_ the lower income groups of an ability-to-pay neasure similar to thatused for the 
farms in the category of 4,000 and over becomes less meaningful in the ee 
“progressively lower value-of-production classes of farms. If very little. 
mrhared labor is used, even high wage rates can have little effect on the net 
‘income of the farmer. — . 


A conparison of the net returns to family labor and management on farts 
' in the different value groups with the hypothetical annual earnings of a - ae 
mee Laborer who worked 12 months at the average wages prevailing on these farms; 
ds shown in table 32.U/This comparison might also be considered as a comparison 


of the rates of return per unit of time input of operator or family labor with 
the wage paid for an equal time unit. In each of the value classes of farms” 
from 34,000 down to 4600, the ratio of net returns for family labor and Be. 
_ manage.ent tq wagés paid per unit of time exceeded one, but by a progressively 
: smaller margin. In other words, even farms with as low a gross income as ae 
a $600 to »750 averaged a net return for family labor per week, month, or year ay 
which exceeded the wage earnings of hired farm laborers for a comparable 
period of work on such farus. The fact that hired farn laborers in 1939 were 
paid an average rate about equal to that for family workers on all farms) es 
although much lower than that for family workers on farms that hired then.) im 
- illustrates the inappropriateness of all-farm averages in ability—to-pay/1)) ja 


considerations. 


te 
; 


patio of average rate of net returns for family labor to that for hired labor. — 


However, in 1939 all geographic divisions showed the ratio to have been — fe 
a ; ‘a 
ny 


i ae : r ‘ ene if Ph 
There are differences among geographic divisions in the magnitude of the 


ih, 
+2 


+ 


i 
. C , ai 
The comparison is more valid when the returns to family labor are expressed — 


Som a, Per man-equivalent" basis which approximately equates the labér—-time*+ 798 
input of the family worker with that of the hired worker. a 
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jely creater ‘than one for farns: in the value-of-products | classes 
1 h those where the hiring of labor becomes of so.c. importance. > 
In the South, where comparatively sore labor is hired in the middle and lower 


e es0L- products classes of far.as than in other areas, a matte greater than 
eis pene in all value classes above $250. 15/ y 


‘peiliy tora: om saicatted ws 
an) Operated. Comnercial eau) 16 


In planning farm boot one a prime consideration of the operators of 
oe y family farms is to organize Pie size and intensity of the farm business | 
in such a way that family workers will heve relatively full employment through — 
> year. But because of the seasonal nature of farming, such a farm organi- 
ation may involve labor recuirements which cannot be fully met by the operator 
and his family at certain peak seasons. Operators of these farms can afford | 
to pay seasonal hired workers wages that exceed the annual average returns , 
eng labor per hour or day. By so doing, they can maximize the yearly labor 
returns OL woe 15 amily. labor force. aie!) 


| Thus with respect to this ability-to-pay factor, one would expect 
operators of medium and smaller-size farms often to find it advantageous to — 
pay higher wage rates to seasonal hired workers than the averare returns for 
the labor time of the fai 1.17 Subh considerations vuld not axply equal vi 

to operators of larger farms which require hired men in addition to the . fanily 
ee gr oueaot most of the year. : 


On the other hand, from a 
‘more: efficient in the use of labor because ah eee more HEA Se moana 
and because of certain efficiencies associated with a larger scale of business 
Vorkers would therefore be more productive and operators of larger farms could 
afford to pay. higher wage rates than operators of smaller farms. 18/. Te is. 


Lop hor eesti divisions estimates of net imcome from farming for ‘famcd 
Pf. od by total value of products in 1939, see Differentials in Product 
“and. in Farm Tacome of Agricultural Workers by. Size of Enterprise and by 
“Re ions , Bur. Agr. Econ., August 1944. . 
oe, This section ‘ef the Chapter was contributed by Glen [. Barton. The 
estimates of farm income and expense utilized in this analysis were deve lon 
by Wylie D. Goodsell. 
: Frequently too, the pre evailing wage rates ae seasonal jobs are Higher a 
'*; than general farm wage rates at the same or other times of the year. Factor “a 
ccounting for this situetion incluce tne greater demand for labor in ‘peak 
easons, the more ae ‘type of Noe or ‘work that must proceed at a 
aster pace. - | 
18/ Such wage nae tewentiaks seem ie be reflectcd in the estimates of wage 
costs per man-year. of hired labor shown in table 31 which, after the two 
Suet Sane ee Show a regular..upward, progression on fa arms with 


possible, however, that rates nai 
farms ; particularly oieco: rates, ee be! ee So or even ones ‘than 3 
saaller farms for reasons not eonneated with esl eit) to pays 19/ 
One RS to the amount of wages farmers ; are able ed pai 
particular areas end types of farms is the value of the output attribute 
to hired labor. Such anapproximation assumes that the farmer is able to’ 
what the laborer's time is worth to him, A determina ‘tion of the value of 
output which can be attributed to hired labor rs: .c difficult oroblem s: 
often involves dissociating the actually inseparable contributions to Pie 
duction of land, labor, capital, and management « . 


However, if the Peulliest iene made that all labor, family and hir: 
contributes to the net returns secured: froa agricultural production in ; 
os to time input, china one measure of the abl ity: to (Pay Wekes is 


left: after all costs “other ee labor are agdne ved oS aah pe tgs : 


The administrative Pope vation of such a measure of abi lise to. pay 
would require data regarding income, costs, and wage rates for the spec 
types and sizes of farms on which the wages Pay are being appraised 0 


| 


a meth 


In the following Be Ueeiwa this method of anoraisine ability to pay 
prevailing. wage rates by 2 sonpe 3rison of these rates with net returns f1 
farming to all labor or” to operator and family labor is illustrated. for, 
aS or ona Soret of ‘peaare nana Bert: The Soe of both wage 9. 


Because these estiaates relate to a farm organization manned primarily b 

family labor, the hiring of additional help is limited to relatively short 
periods of work in seasonal operations. 20/ ‘The estimated net returns. 
farming are therefore compared on an hourly basis with the prevailing wa, 
rates that are more nearly appropriate for seasonal labor. Such rates a 
pte eher levels than the average farm wage rates for all kinds of Labor.” — 


In 1942, Pack, types” of farms studied showed net returns per hour te 
labor greater than the prevailing wae rates per hour (table Byeile) yey 
situation did not prevail: inj all years, as rst suggested by: the figures’ fc 
the year 1939 when prevailing hourly+ccuivalent wage rates exceeded returr 
per hour on 3 of the 11 types of farms. The association of-low returns p 
Lour with low wage rates, and vice versa, is also apparent for these | y 
farms. ' i 


¢ 


ohh gs from 1910- us to date, by 5-year periods, in farm wage rat 
ability to pay, and related factors for four types of farms are shwon i 


19/ See pp. 61 ‘And 65. | 7? MCRL Gr co 
20/ See page 106 for footnote 20. 


Ae in the estima tes, a ae on their eeay degecuven 


De Ny 


E bi 105 hae 


Table 33.-Farm wage rates: and not: returns: from farming to all labor, 1/ . 
selected types of farms, 1942 and 1939 
¢ Larvae : ¢ 


1942 : 1939 
2) :Returns to: Wage sReturns to:Vage 
Area and type of farm sall labor :rate per:all labor trate (per 
or ok sper hour :hour 2/ :per hour :hour 2 

Cents Cents . Gents Cents 

Winter wheat--whea ba te 165 37 40 21 
Winter wheat-—-wheat, grain-sorghum 129 30 45 ay 
Corn Bclt—-cash-grain 102 Se WP. AAD 
Winter wheat--wheat,. corn 1 eh 36 3/ 05 20 
Dairy--New York dairy 48 SF 2h, 23 
Dairy—-Wisconsin dairy 47 32 22 20 
Corn Belt—hog-—dairy 45 BL 19 aL 
Conn Belt—hog—beef raising 43 30 14 20 
Cotton--Mississippi Delta 40 13 ‘ 20 10 
Cotton--2-mulgé Georgia | 24 12 LO 9 
Cotton--Black Waxy Texas 26 19 14 13 


Boek anemia e em eee ue ee 2 eee 
1/ Net farm income after deducting all production expenses except wages Lo 
hired farn labor and after allowing 2 return on capital investment. 

2/ Based on the rate per day without board. 

3/ High-risk area; comparatively low yields in 1939. 


table 34. aried ‘Girt erenocs exist ih the wag 
return per hour to all labor omeng the four types of farms. “Average w 2 
rates exceeded average returns per hour--henceo the operator and family : 
members received remuneration for their labor at less than, prevailing w 
rotes=—during 4 of the 7 complete 5-year periods on the hog-deiry farm. 
On the wheat farm, however, average wage rates were less than the averag 
returns per hour in every 5-year period. as i ME 
Vihen ‘individual years are considered, the differences among the f 
types of farms in this. respect is even more striking - Wage rates were. 
greater than returns per hour for 20 years out of 33 on the hog-dairy 
17 out of 34 on the New York dairy farm; 10 out of 34 on the eles c 
ao and only 4 out of 34 on the wheat farm. ‘a 


\ 


207 The Size of farm business and the requirements for hired labor re 
by the organization of these typical farms may be noted from the foll 
data for the year 1939: 


Arca and : Net farm 

type of farm Gross farm income income * 
Excluding gov't | 

payments and. 

rental value 


of dwellings 
Dol... 


Mey 1 


Winter wheat: 
Wheat Z 2374 
Wheat, grain-sorghum pas) 25348 
Wheat, corn fot eet a 25293 


Corn Belt: : 

Cash ‘grain A 3,588 
Hog dairy a al 4 2 oe 
Hog becf-raising 3926 1,665 


Dairy: ie 
New York Pawel 
Wisconsin 8 aro Uae 


Cotton; . 
luississippi delta My O76 
Georgia-2-mule 814 + (656 
Texas Black Waxy 3 a One 


sumed at home, rental value of dwelling , and the amount of money r 
during the calen dar year by operator and unpaid members of his far 


(including Governnent payments) ter services Tee on the farm 
farmer!s ovn investment. 
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of the types of fens, wage rates in 1912, tok in 1943 were much | 
rY In the case of typical wheat farms in’ 


is f 


ter Helo srba, ans oer hour to all labor were $1.65 and $1.91 in 
ys 3 5 -rospectivoly. The jpacvar as wage ratos in the winter-wheat 
7 cents and 46 cents in 1942 
Ow ies or Helis akce oan the ape ted net returns for all labor 
ents. and. 62 cents in 1942 and 1943 , compared with wage rates of 37 
‘45 cents. On the cotton farm in Georgia, returns to all labor vcr mn 
a these 2 et, were 24 cents and 27 cents compared with hourly—cquivalont i 


among wage rates, returns ner hour to labor, 
a nd during iota de can be seen eee clearly for two of the 
farm Spe tis in tieures 13 and Nes The New York da suena Ae the 


use hired labor i is 5 relatively more important in ein) apo natlr onan Le ie 
2 ¢ The upper section of 
heart shows a comparison of prevailing farm bao rates and returns’ per 
to the fora eee and family workers for their labor and management, 
On the New York dairy farm, the returns 


’ 


_‘The lower ae a a ‘the movements” “in thesindex of wage'rates,* 
As ‘inbaads be Penden os the 


p Pontes ae prices Daetiasal: Ge is ‘3apeuk cae so on the how dane 
© On both typesof farms the level of wage.rates is more stable than the 
of prices. However, the tendency for wage ratcs to lag behind changes 
ae ae orices is evident for mosv ce the eee Although prices” 


¢ 


pene the oresent war voriod, prices received by farmers hove risen: 
derably but net fara income has risen even more, because of extresaely 
‘blo ‘yields and tho fact that expenses or oreduetion increased much. less) 
1 the increases in prices and gross income. In other words, farm wage ratcs , 
cast for the type-of-farm sitvations under considersetion, oan rise ata 
for - rate than farm prices and still be well within the Nea oe farmers! 
ae pay during a period lixe the ies 
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| ‘Entirely aside from the question of whether or not farm wages are in 

e with farmers' income as judged by past relationships, a very piniate 
Whe PSco by farmers is that of obtainimg labor at wages that a ELLE. 
aa to the workers: and within the one rar to pay’ In ‘aoing 


“The relations aut ne farm oe e aren, ivze) haere mined wage eee issa 
g the prevailing level of farm wage 
=f etcoyer, prabhens of aeabh eee on of nonagriculitral rates tie in 
at rtain points with changes in level of certain seraculture 1 rates. What 
th relationship between agricultural and nonagricultural wage rates is and 
ow it has changed are considered in this chapter. : 


In examining this relationship, there are no orecise criteria by whirls 
udge wnat the differentials should be between farm wage re tes and wage 


\ 


Some of the factors offsetting lower wage rates in agriculture 
in industry might be the receipt hy farm l-xborers of nonmoney remuneration © 
using, room and board, garden facilities, cther perquisites) in addition 
to cash wages, and a lower cost of living in rural areas., However, many farm. 
workers - receive little besides their cash wages, and others live in urban —~ 
recs, paying the same prices as indvstrial Workers. Industrial workers, in 
ao Pee aed obiaan or Re HOO m2 “more and ae public services and 


h 


i 


Even if these several paoters whicn need to be considered when © 
& comparison of agricultural and nonagriculturel wage rates should | 
Pavor the agricultural workers, that would, at most, warrant only a small 
erential in wage rates for work that alte for comparcble effort and ~ 
ij 11. The presence of wage differentials much beyond any reasonable allowance 
; for the noncomparable elements must be due to Speen factors, Such. as*tne labor 
_supply-demand ratio, the residual character of the agric:ltural labor market, — 
me the weak bargaining position of farm wage workers, and their relative nae 
immobility. The conditions of full em} ployment thet exist now hve done much 4 
hs o lessen these disadvantages. The woge differenticls betWveen cgricultur al a 
industrial workers characteristic of pre-war years cnd pre-war unenploy- 
hove therefore narrowed to verying derrees in different areas or vith - 
ect to different industries. 


Hourly earnings of wrkers in. manufacturing industries overage 
‘1.01 in the middle of April 1944-28 compared with the farm wage per da; 
(without board) of $3.58 on April 1, 1944 cnd $3.50 on January 1,. 194d ( 
At these. rates, hired farm workers averaged approximately 37 cents an 
in April 1944, but about 40 cents an reds in January, when the workday 
somewhat shorter. Equivalent hourly eamings of farm workers paid by th 
month without board in April 1944 were approxima tely SP cents an hours. 
rate per day without board probably is the, most appropric ite of the sev 
- agricultural-—wage series for comparisons with hourly. earnings of nonag 
cultural workers, since it is the most common mode of payment for the. 
as a whole, and in addition, it particlly reflects hourly. earnings of 
workers and of workers actusily paid by the hour. 1/ 


The course of change in peace aol wa age yates was “roughly simi 
“to that for industrial wece rates from 1910 to 1920, but departed greatly 
from it in years after 1920 (fig.15). Despite the depressions-of the — 
early 1920's and 1930's, hourly earnings ot factory workers have shown 
cut upward trend, with each year since 1936 setting a new high record 
In contrast, hourly eamings of farm lnborers computed on the basis’ of 
ta thout-board wage rates had a much steeper drop in 1921 and 1922; they 
improved only slightly in the generally prosperous period following, 
further than industrial wage rates during the depression, and recovered a 
much slower rate. Although the rate of increase of daily farm m wage rat 
been very rcpid since.1940, by 1943 the equivalent hourly eaming were 
‘below those in 1920, ey whereas averege hourly earnings for factory wor 
in H283 were 66 percent higher tha n they were in 1920. | ’ ait 


When hourly earnings are adjusted for changes in prices of goods 
used in family living, the steady upvard trend in, peal wages ods Lactonrya 
workers and the -bsence-of such a trend in recl wages of farm la ~borers becomes 
more apparent. u(fige 15.) . In very few of the years since 1913 did rea Ce, 
hourly earnings for factory workers, fail to show a steady increase, which — 

emounted to 107 percent over the 1913 level a 1939 oe to 149 percent yy 19 


27h 


1/ Although the da ay rates without boa rd provide a as satis: notory a a bas 
is available for comparisons of trends and generally prevailing leveacel 
daily and hourly earnings in agriculture with hourly earnings in othe ae 
industries, it should be recognized that for certain groups. of form we 
perticularly workers in some truck and fruit crops who, are paid. pri get 
a piece-rate basis, the day rates may not fala merlect. equiva alent ee 
per day. ra 
2/ Hourly earnings of factory workers are derived from weekly earnings a 
hours worked during the week. Hence compensation for overtime a ton ae 
rates of pay is included in the. avernge hourdy cornings icv 2 
3) The index of all farm wage rates’ (per day and per month) increas i 
what more rapidly after 1940 and in 1943 exceeded the 1920 Rie: BN 


aL 


HOURLY EARNINGS OF HIRED FARM WORKERS* AND OF 
My fan ony WORKERS UNITED STATES, 1910-43 
INDEX NUMBERS (1910-14100) 
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i : ™* BASEU ON AVERAGE FARM WAGE RATE PER DAY WITHOUT BOARD. 
‘na ** BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS AND BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS; 1943 DATA. ARE PRELIMINARY. 
1 We reat _ & ADJUSTED FOR CHANGES IN LIVING COSTS BY INDEX OF PRICES FARMERS PAY FOR GOODS 
it USED IN FAMILY LIVING (1910-14 DOLLARS). 
J; Gia A ADJUSTED FOR CHANGES IN LIVING COSTS BY BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS INDEX OF 
COST OF LIVING (1913 DOLLARS). 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG, 43699 BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
FiGuRe [5 


Except for the single yeor 1920, however, reol hourly ea armings of farm worke 
an no single year before 1941 exceeded the 1913 figure by more then Z pe cent; 
and in ali years of the na wai they fell far below. gh 


Comparison of the relative changes in agricultural and industrial 
wage rates during corresponding years of the World War I and Viorld War IL 
periods show that farm wage rates have advanced at a more rapid rate in Worl 
War II than in World War I. Hourly earnings of workers in manufacturing 
industries, on the other hand, have increased at a slower rate than in Wor. 
War I. in 1943, the fifth year of this war, farm wage rates per day without 
board (and their equivalent hourly earings) evere:ged 110 percent ‘2YCOLer tae 
than in the first year of this war (1939) as compared with an increase of 
78 percent from’ 1914 to 1918. Hourly earnings in manufacturing industrie 
‘however, increesed by only 49 percent from 1939 to 1943 as compared with 
83 percent rise from 1914 to 1918. 4/ 


Differences between the two wars.in their effects on the ogricul tur. 
economy must be taken into account in interpreting these comparisons. Ev 
more important is © recognition of the depressed level of farm wage rates 
prevailing’ in 1939, both in absolute amount and relative to industrial rates 
Thus while hourly e-rnings of workers in manufacturing industries in 1939 w 
nearly 3 times as great as in 1914, farm wage rates per day without board: ~ 
were only 10 percent greater in 1939 then in 1914. (The composite farm wage 


rate index was 22 percent higher.) 


In 1943, the annual average hourly earnings of farm laborers were 
approximately 33 cents (computed from the day without board wage rates), or 
only 34 percent of the average hourly earnings of 96 cents for factory workers 
(table 35). Although this retio of farm to nonfarm wage rates is higher thar 
for any year since 1930, it is substantially lower then for ony period bef: 
1930 for which deta are available. The compnrable percentage was Al perc 
in the 1925-29 period, 62 percent in the 1914-20 period, end 67 percent in 
the 1910-14 period, Thus, if farm wage rates bore the same relationship 
hourly earnings of workers in manufacturing industries during the year 19 
as they did during the World War I period, they would have hed to average 
about 80 to 85 percent higher than they actually did in 1943. 


Farm Yage Rates and ‘iages for Common Labor 


As 


Farmers do not generally have to compete vith ell eredes of wage 
manufacturing industrics. Although wartime demands for labor and the pro 
in a Ca one of aS ee ene have widened the range of industries 


) 


4/ Because of the importance of overtime rates of pay in the present + 
period, the percentage increase in basic wage rates for factor workers 
smaller than is indicated by the chenge in hourly carnings. 
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A considers ble amount of alternate or supplementary empl omens ue 
farm workers is provided by common-labor work in construction, transport 
end other public utilities and in various departments within the manufacta 
industries. The sources of labor supply. customarily used by formers ar 
shared particularly by the group of industries which process or handle agri- 
cultural products. A speciel survey made in January 1944 showed that of 
persons Save at nonagrict ltural work in that ae ape 25 


these 22 agai workers were at work in the Se au groups of industeneet 
(1) manufacturing (37 percent), (2) “construction (8 percent ),. (3) transportz 
communication and utilities (7 percent), and (4) retail and wholesale trade 
(17 percent). These figures included approximately one-quarter of a millior 
workers who had worked on farms in 1943 but were employed in food, clothing, 
textiles, and leather manufacturing industries in January © aes 


When comparisons are made for le boring groups more. ature in 
skill with farm laborers than all workers in manufacturing industries, the | 
same general relations hold. Hourly earnings of farm laborers comprise a ne 
somewhat higher percentage of eamings of common labor than of all factory 
workers. In 1943, for example, hourly earnings for farm laborers were 46. 
percent of earnings for common labor in road building (table 35). Just as 
in the case of the comparis an with eth factory workers, this ‘percentage 
represents an increase over that in the depression years of the 1930's, but © 
is lower than the corresponding percentage for pre—depression. Years. 


Although there have been marked advances in both farm and nonfarm 
wage rates in every: areasince war began, there have been considerable. re 10 
differences in the degree to which relative increases in farm wage rates | 
equaled or exceeded increasés in nonfam wage. rates. “In? of the 9 majo 
geographic divisions, hourly earnings of .farm workers. showed a ‘greater pe 
centage increase from 1939 to 1943 than did hourly wage rates of: common 
labor in road building. For the country as a whole hourly earnings of fa 
workers increased 110 percent es RC, with 69 percent ree common labor in 
road building (table BO rian 


In the New Englane Snes ond the South Mrs road . “paaine rat 
increased more rapidly from 1939 to 1943 than did farm wage rates per day 
without board. In both of these divisions the increase in daily farm wage 
rates was much Llower'than the United States average, while the: Ineréase” ink 
wages to common labor in road. building Was above the poe BUS hee average 


~ . i 


The improvement in farm wage re aise avayegd al of the na gee: | gooaraenee 
divisions during the last 4 years appears great because farm wages were 
depressed level in 1939. If the farm-nonfarm comparisons are made with; 


The Farm Working Force of 1943, Bur. Agr. Econe, March 1944. a 
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respect to percentage change since 1929, the picture.is reversed. F 
United States as a whole, 1943 average hourly ea wrnings of farm workers 
sented only a 45 percent increase over 1929, whereas 1943 hour Ly wage 
of common lobor in road building ‘were €2 percent higher than in Long 
there was considernble variation about these percentages, the increds 
common—lLe -hor rates from 1929 to 1943 was greater than the increase in 
Wage tates within vers he gee Soins! sash 
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| earnings ‘df farm ies ae to Mite rates Ms, common Labor in ae puitd 
the retio for the yeor 1943 was not so great as that of the 1925-29 
in ,ony geographic division; in most of -the. divisions the +1943 rebio wa 
subst2 anally under that for 1925~29 (table 37). + i 
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| Tie level of farm wage-re ates thus far in 1944 is subsbantier 
than the emnual average for the year 19436 The United States: everage fa: 
wage per day without board was $4.06 in July 1944. Hourly earnings. ot 
laborers at this rate were 50 percent of the avercge hourly éarnings 
common labor in road building (t able 38). In the Pacific States the 
farm wage rate per day was $7.39, or the equivelent: of 70 percent of t 
hourly earnings of common labor ($1.13 per hour)—-the highest ratio in 
major geographic division. In three divisions-——the South Atlantic, East 
South Central, and East: North Central-—~ the. ratios were substo nticlly und 
the national average of 50 percent. Rélative ae high common-labor rates © 
in the East North Central States and relatively low farm.wage raves” in 
two Southern fo apes account for these cea : 


pooaae who leave ferns for work in urban areas frequently find jo 
in construction and manufa .cturing industries thet pay unskilled, commo: 
“jrates.:, Data by Sthtes’ on hourly entrance rates of common labor in 20 
6/ are indicative of the competitive wage situation which farmers face 
pareble information for 2 more recent d-te than July 1942 are not aveila 
At that time, the farm wage per doy without board of $2 oA’ was only Bet 
cent of the averace entrance rate of common labor of $4.68, when. ‘converte 
to an &-hour day basis (table 39s) an the New England States, the perc 
were much; higher than the United States avernge. At the other end of, the 
Scale, 8 southern States and Missouri had farm wage rates which were only 
BtO LZ: ‘percent of the entrance rates for common lebor in; industry. The — 
pra actiee of exclusion of Negroes from most industrial jobs. in: the Sou. 
that the Southern farmers have not felt industrial competition so kee Vee 
®& great part of their labor Supply. This may have been a factor in ‘the mu 


Llower-than-cverage ravioc of farm wagé rates to rates for common labor 
ee gee in these Southe rn. States. 


6/ Tneluding 16 manufacturing industries, o ee OUrS of public 
ee atts CONS EE MOLARS. - 
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Table 37.-Avcrage hourly carnings of farm workers a/ expressed 3s 
percentages of the hourly camings of common labor in road 
- building 2/ United States and geographic divisions, for 
{ specified periods, 1925-1943 


: ! 5-year _avoragcs ‘gen 
grea TOUS: 1942: 19AL + 19M0 21935-3921930-3421925-29 
Percentages Peremtages 

United States 46 43 40 35 37 39 59 
New England 51 58 Sil 52 | 56 60 71 
Middle Atlantic LO Boe 50 Ad 46 59 79 
East North Central 43 43 40 34, 36 5 78 
Wost North Central 58 od OL 43 43 47 79 
South Atlantic 38 “36 39 At 40 L6 | 67 
East, South Central 36 a4 34 Ne 3D Al 62 
Yost South Central ope 46 39 33 36 4d 65 
Mountain 55 50 46 41 oo 22. hee 
Pacific 62 51 45 40 43 Pe) 67 


Obtained by dividing thc farm woge rete per dey without board ‘by the 
average longth of work-day. 


Z/ Fed. Works Agency, Public Roads Adme 
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-. Mountain States or. cottonseed and other vegetable-oil extracting esta Lolais 


: are made for selected industries. 


STR REe Rates and Wages of “Workers in ‘Industries That 


Process Farm Products 


labér. The degree of competition - a= accentuated when there, is scan 
in’ the ' demand for labor for field 'and plant work and when the types oe 
used are somewhat interchangeable. The competitive labor situation is re 
common in the case of perishable crops which require rapid harvesting and 
processing, such as fruits and vegetables, sugarcane and sugar. beets, 
Cotton eur ne end aie of etag eet pecs present a somewhat SL 
PLE vtone PM se hehe Nae yaa een Eamon capa Ea me F 
There are, however,many types of processing operations: ‘oft ceri 
~products in the manufacture of foods, textiles, etc., which are rather 
evenly distributed throughout, the, year.. Flour milling, . sLaughtering an iy 
packing, and dairy’ prodicts menufacturers ore oe of industries wh: 
provide alternative employment opportunities in rurcl creas, although h 
do net present the same labor competitive situstion that is found in highl 
seasonal processing industries. 


‘The United states averave yen wage rate, is heal es ieouees by. the 1 ea 
wages prevailing in the South where about half of the? Ne tion's . 
workers are to be found. On the other hand, even such widely distribut 
procéssing industries es. canning ond preserving, flour milling, or ebb” 
Se ae as @ group have much less than haif of their workers in: the 
: ‘ ny i 

Some individual types of industries cre concentrated 68 a consi 
extent in particular areas of the country, as sugar beet factories in 


in the Southeast’ and Southwest.  The'se differences in the geogra aphic da 
tion of establishments need to be recognized when a ee co 


, 


; The Sear hiecs ones evernse Heian eamings for selected p pone 
ing industries may first be examined for broad differences in trend and 

level reletive to farm wage rates, before State and crea differentia Ls 
farm-nonfarm wage. relatdonships are considered. Such deta are show 2 
40 along, with the United States. average. farm wrge. rate and averages ir 
geographic divisions which roughly indicate the renge of farn wage ra 
In April 1944, the average hourly earnings of workers in all food” in u 
combined were 85 cents, as compared with approximately 37 cents for f. 
workers paid by the day without board. - Althoug eh ae Spread is exagg 
‘by the higher weighting of the South in the farm wage ta ites, the ave 
food industries was not equaled by the farm wage eae an the Pacif C 
‘where the highest farm wege levels in -the Nation prevaile Average he 
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es, in the South, attained 2 level of 62 cents in April 1944 as compared with — 
Be: the United Spates average hourly camings of form workers of 37 cents, or 
27 cents in the South Atlantic States. Workers in tobacco manufactures | 
Be: well 2s in sawmill and logging had higher average carnings in April 194 
‘ than workers in cottonngoeds manufactures. ies. 


a 
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The ratio of roles earnings of farm laborers to those of worke 
these severel processing-industries was higher in 1943 and in 1944 than dur 
‘ ; the years of the 1930's. However, the figures on all manufacturing ind 
Be suggest that the corresponding ratios in pre-depression years probebly 
ea or exceeded those of the present, though data on scparate oe ax 
ay available for years before 1933. 


ey Average hourly earnings of workers in six of the important type 
ss food industries are show in table 41 over approximately a decade. The mu 
lower wage level in cottonseed crushing se rae an nate | ve 9! ieee. ee th 


were 70 A 13 seneent pean velar. : 


a Before this war eres was 2. considerable differential be “tween f rm 


and vegetables, Reewines Senge. ae biubten ma ine. The sanocd ‘see ee 
farm and processing labor wage rates in 1939, as throughout that decade, 
especially wide in many States because of the generally depressed Lever 
farm wage rates. a in. other States relatively low wage in processing” 
to narrow the spread between the two types of “rates. 


Since the outbreak of the present war in Europe, farm mm wage rates 

climbed from their low levcl at a generally more rapid rate than wages 0. 
workers in processing industries. As a result, the ls -rge differential 
: wages between farm and processing labor that exicuna an 1939 was consid 
ee narrowed by October 1942. The leter inauguration of controls on nonagrie 
. cultural wages through the wage-sta ‘bilization regulations ‘on. the | 


ike: Tables Relating to tne Fr ied Revit and Vegetable Packie tnd 
in Selected States and for Selected Products and Report on a Fruit and ~ 
Vegetable. Canning Industry Under the Fair Labor Standards Ac » Wage and- 
Hour Diva, U.S. Deptsior cer May 19403; also in Bulletin ae Le, 
Burecu, U. 5. Dept. of Labor. A comparison of the wage deta for these 
processing industries with available formwage data are eae 
differentials then existing. ee eee 
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National War Labor Board, together with the continued upward movemer 
farm wage rates, brought 2 further narrowing of) the spread between | 
processing labor wages in some States. eur we . 


\ 4 4 2 \ 


In California, for example, the ratio of hourly eamines ofig 
workers to those of workers in the canning and preserving industry c 


from 0.63 to 0.85 from October 1939 to October 1943-as farm wages rose 


$2985 per day without board to $6.90, and as hourly earnings in the ca 
and preserving industry increased from 50 cents to 90 cents (table 42 
Indiana, the ratio increased steadily from 0.52 in October 1939 to Os 
October 1943. In Maryland, however, the ratio of hourly earnings for 


ro 


workers to those of workers in canning and preserving establishments incree 
from 0.64 in October 1939 to 0.88 in October 1942, but declined by October 
1943. Farm wage rates. hove. also risen somewhct, more repidly since 1939 t 


wages in other types of processing such as cottonseed crushing and buti 


production. Nevertheless, a fairly wide spread between the average fa 
rate and the hourly earnings in such industries continued as recently 
October 1943. | : Dl 


ay 


1. crop operation: 


7 e a ' 


generally yielded higher e-mings than the prevailing farm wage rate 
without board (tables 42cand 43yye eae ee, SNe) Ger ge akiae 


9290 
ey 


ive in California. 
i Pa PRA tae Pei Ne Aare St 
é Daa 
The average farm wage rate 
at a level of approxime 


re ry earnings: of Higed farm workers and foe x workers: in speci- 
‘ied processing ceapeek selected States, 1939, 1942, and 14a 


y Seasona: ily earnings : 
| : workers ; in specified teoced as percentage ony 
Vieewathout ': (in BSA pro cessing ues earnings in speci 
is board 1/ +. camps) 2h _industries 
ieCEnts | Lents 


ey hae ge of. Restate: of FSA Farm Tabor “supply Centers, Farm 
ebruary 1943. : 
Lifornia from California. Labor. Statistics Balietin, ye of Lab 
forcement, State A Hauer data for other. ‘States furnishe 
ee ‘in the conposition of it 


Table 43e-Average hourly earnings of hired farm laborers and of workers an 
industries, by selected oes 1939-44 a ) * 


mete eS SITES : 
sApril :0ct.: Jul Ont gale 7 


Dol. Dol. Dol."Dol. Dol. 1 


21944 : S275 Bie 
sApril:Oct.:Juli 
Dol. Dol. Dol. 


State and industry 
or occupation 


California 3 | shy sien | 
Agriculture 2/ ! 0.77: 0.77 0.69 0.66 0.61 0.48 ie 
All manufacturying industries 1.22 1.18 1.1%1.14 1.07 1.01 —-- .84 
Food and kindred products 1202 ww HGS OS S5 $66! 2582 .68 
Sugar beets 1416 398) ISO24 1.03)" eSTa oe 684 
Canning and preserving | Ree 
fruits and vegetables 290 90 +668. 284. 477 212 =e 
Fish canning and packing “1.02 (1.00: 597-1.0L> 498 392) =e 
Dairy products 94 689° .86::.85 ©..83 ~.81 1467" 
Meat products 1.06 1.05 1.01 .98 .94 .90 --— .82° 
Grain mill products 05 DOG. ches 1502. been aoe: 682 --- 
Tobacco manufactures ‘eee: = pGOe TRO: ee 1 Neen FO! 64 = 
Textile mills—-—fabrics Sh ee é76 elk 268 7 name] pion - 
Logging and sawmills Leh ~ 149 “L088 1N0E 397 -ee orem 
Aircraft and parts Lo 5 Le coe dG Ge oe Sl -< 


Shipbuilding and repairing ~Sl642 0 1.37) dee Lah) LAOw es ae 


ee ee Soe, (; A an Vic = at he ae Se ee Remar eo 
SS et ee aca ee eae, et Sl Bek cae Yim oe ice epee at eo age es Ne ee Te waa eh 3 
Se OID pce sie iy: f Neeser tat : 57m: aie . Ss te a dad ag A 5, 
= : ; | Peat tear ina i es 3 eae , fatter) | : 1 =a 


moerndLana 2, oe ses 
Agriculture 2/ AQ BBs Bh) SA 4 990 226 26 
All manufacturing industries 399. 96°".994° 690° 586.807 SY eee 
» Dairy products MG62S 4859. 256 a ebb. e6OU wll aD 
es Slaughtering, meat packing o8L (68S 9 684. 6710 0 1h fee 6 Os er 
= Tobacco manufactures Sy WOW ppebet 5a Bile Cane 236 635, 236 


Planing and sawmills A. Ne Diya DO. he 5Oo SO: onal ete ean 


_ Pennsylvania 


fe Agriculture 2/ ale SAO 39 | 696 Sad. 1530s oS, oe 
oa All manufacturing industries OB SIO” S290 Re 8 sc en 
Bee Food products BO: <M neon eS sf oe wen eee 

s Textiles ) oR TS eh “BO 64° S60 Deore 
‘Wisconsin | go ‘ 

ae Agriculture 2/ fated Eye. Aim Oe, Meee wae > 
a All manufacturing industries 3/ 095) 93-2401 487 85 See 
Bay Food and kindred products 085 W830 es | 7G APT On eGaas 


Rextile mill products e122, 269 (= » w04 «65 25855508 


North barns 


Agriculture 2/ : yank eee Nea Sig eae 
ALL manufactur ing iridustriesi.c& 66h 664 0-57 eee 
- Lumber (including planing mills) 6052) 050 = eB ee 


Tobacco as ; BA Shane Pedi Cees le 


Rely, Fepaers cara Saat earnings © conptied? ‘tron reports leaned 
 2/ Based on State average farm wage rates per day without board 1 

- for States other .than- California, and a 9.to 9.5 hour ioag fo 

Ba, one canning and preserving. . 


‘Tous. the average hourly earnings feats obtained from the prevailing ~ 
Peale day rate for the State of California appears to be an appropriate “Fe 
figure ye coreste with the average hourly eerningsof workers in none ericul ture} 
_ industries. — sal ae nh 

tae mi . 
In De tober 1943, a Lite. of eek operations both in field work and in’ 
"processing establishments, the hourly earnings of farm workers in California 
Regt aved: approxim:tely’ 77 cents as compared with an average of 90 cents in 
the fruit. and vegetable canning and preserving industry, 89 cents in dairy 
- products manufactures, and 98 cents in beet sugar manufacturing. Average 
_ hourly earnings of California workers in 211 food-menufecturing industries | 
Han October 1943 were 93 cents, and an April 1944 $1.02. Hourly earnings of 
farm workers in April ofthis year continued in the State ct the same level 
as in October 1943. | 


5 As the hourly earnings of workers in food ane other processing in- ae 
- dustries” include payment for overtime at premium rates, the actual spread 

| between farm wage rates and basic or straight-time rates in these industries OAs 
is narrower than indicated by the figures on hourly earnings. It is prota ee 
that hourly earnings at straight—-time rates in fruit and vegetable canning in 
. California in October 1943 may have been approximately equal to the average ne 
hourly eamirgs indicated by the farm wage rate per day witnout board. 


A similar relationship between farm and processing wages probcbly hel 
eee SGI to dairy products, tobacco manufactures, and textile-mill produc 
(fabrics). Although a substantial differential continues in California 
between farm wage rates and wages in all maunfacturing industries combined, 
the differential has disappeared or greatly narrowed between farm wage rates: am 
=). and: basic wage rates in the types of industries closely allied to agriculture, 
j seh feptaae similar bangs: of labore : 


Deore tive hourly earnings from farm work and agricultural processin 
and. other ‘Industries are’also shown in table 43 for 4 other States, India ae 
1 isan ere and North fanpia es ae eacn of Ne Base and ag 


GQ cies ane 


i 


ere substantially lower heat neliose from any of me ree neat a ak evercging 
oS about one-half in most cases. In these States, unlike the sitveation in sets) 
es Califomia, the differentials between farm wage rates and wage rates in pro— an 
cessing establishments have apparently not disappeared, even when allowance Br 
is made for the boosting of hourly earnings in these industries above the :ae 
basic wage rates by the inclusion of earnings at overtime retes. 


Wage Rates of Seasonal Farm ‘lorkérs 


Comparative nies or daily earnings of. farm yorker s ana those of ; a 
Boer groups based on the available farm wage rates per day are not, entirely — 
tisfactory in the case of some ere of scasonal farm workers vho work D 
The reported day rates may not an 
peiiect! ‘the | equivalent daily. earnings of workers in some fyuit, ‘venetaiam 
1 crops: where phece. rates. Breyer ox where. employees ¢ are pees a 


nd 
ei es is tmportant eee hat wee recent sordit lone: ‘hee =o 
piece rates or hourly rates of workers employed for short periods dn pe 


able, seasonal crops: have: averaged higher eee the pe an from the ; 


on a re ag Hania In many of ‘the Syates, the oa eamings of 
Seasonal workers in October 1942 were from 20 to 40 percent higher han 
the prevailing day rate, wie the Fala Raa i in erage aoe ‘narroy 
-» Somewhat in 1943, ! 


Prevailing piece rates paid for seasonal operations in “sugar-b 44 
wehiv9 of have also yielded average daily earnings per worker higher han th 
average farm wage rate per day without board in principal sugar: beet 
ducing States (table 25y% This was. generally true in 1943 as well as” 
‘although in the former year the differentials were errs than in a 2 pre 
“year like’ 1939. : Uh TBR ye ena 


earings of piece rate ier Hin igle eae labor sited rome 
“reverse may be true. The relative perishability of the crop as well 
‘prevailing price conditions elso affects the relation betwean daily 
. from the two types of wages. Thus, for example, in 9 out of 13 impo 
cotton producing States, the estimated avera we daily earnings from tto 
picking in 1943 exceeded the reported farm wage rates per day without be 
_ prevailing at cotton harvest time (table 46). In 1939,- however, when th 
available labor supply far exceeded th ig demand and when cotton prices w 
_much lower, the average daily oe ‘of cotton phokers were lower 
prevailing day rates (without oard)in 9 of the 13 Sy ates and were 
the day rates in 2 other aa “Apparently the Sonnetor lsbor s 
ee and the need for asic pa cotton ce within a Limited a 


Soran ne hired eytile daye 


aes) 


Annual Wage Earnings of Farn. 1m Inborers And Indust Fie} rkors 


Gueeky or Brera cep om income per’ worker Hoe On iaiioe! in : the 
workweek of indus ria! morris ba ha ave occurred over the past 


ee Data, Wass. Debbi. oe Agr. 5 ee ae ee: ‘Ser 
9/ Wage rates for sugar beet work referred to here are +. 
ee: under the provisions of the Sugar Acte 
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ANNUAL WAGE INCOME PER HIRED FARM WORKER* AND PER 
INDUSTRIAL WORKER‘ UNITED STATES, 1910-43 
INDEX NUMBERS (1910-14=100) 
PERCENT i 


. ae Ses f 
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Annual wage-income 

per hired farm worker / 
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Annual wage-income 
per industrial worker 
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ADJUSTED FOR CHANGES IN LIVING COSTS 


200 | : 
y Adjusted annual 
De oe: ] wage-income per 
nnua F oor 
Jee Od hired farm worker 
150 wage-income per 
100 
50 SI ee a ee as [ee 2 eR 
1910 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 
® ESTIMATED TOTAL FARM WAGE BILL DIVIDED BY ANNUAL AVERAGE HIRED FARM EMPLOYMENT. 
& BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS; ESTIMATES BASED ON PAYROLL AND EMPLOYMENT DATA 
FOR FACTORY, MINING, AND RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 
© ADJUSTED FOR CHANGES IN LIVING COSTS BY INDEX OF PRICES FARMERS PAY FOR GOODS 
USED IN FAMILY LIVING (1910-14 DOLLARS). 
+ ADJUSTED FOR CHANGES IN LIVING COSTS BY BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS INDEX OF 
COST OF LIVING (1913 DOLLARS). 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 43700 BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


FIGURE I6 


GaN Ca approximation to Wage income per worker for 2 given period of time: 
Ss offordedby dividing wage bill or pay roll totals by the average employ— 
: ent for the period. Estimetes for 1943 indicate that the annual overage 
_ wage income of workers in manufacturing, mining, and railroads was 29156 as om 


compared with en average of $803 (including the veluc of perquisites received, iu 


per hired farm worker. Relative changes in the annual wage income of 
ee trial, ond farm workers since 1910 are shown in figure 16. 


e The two iiewes show the seme general pattem as those for hourly 
earnings, but with less disparity between the two since 1920 then in the 
case of hourly carnings. Because of reduced length of industricl workweeks 
during the depression, annual wage income for industrial workers shows a 
steeper decline than do hourly earnings during the 1930's, with a more grodua) _ 
recovery to 1940. “Jith the lengthening of workwecks since war began, howoveryal 
wage income to industrial workers has shown a. stco eper.increase\. than hourly 
_ earnings. In the case of. farm workers, the annual carnings showed a more 
‘ “rapid recovery from the 1933 low than did hourly eamings, and also a more 
rapid. rise since 1940... Hewerthel ess’, in 1943 une hired farm worker's annual | 
real wage income was only $472 in terms of 1910-14 dollors (or in terms of 
913 dollars), while industricl workers! real wage income was $1,233 in terms — 


of ie dollars. 10/ 


The measure ot income ee specified in the Agricul paral Adfaxoneae 


ecrat income Si aene by pores on farms from farming to the per capita 
me of persons not on Romie. Although this parity measure includes the 
ge income of hired farm workers who live on farms, it is almost entirely a 


cf te 


Sure of the compc arcbtive position of the ene income OL oe ee end theix i 


ide emier's nee eee in torms of this stenda ird, has 
seeded he. ‘oxy level since 1914 or) in the World War I period (1917-20), 
1 in the years, 1935, 193%, and 1941-43 (fig. 17). In 1942, the per capita 
- farm income gras 35 percent above the pairty Level, and in 1943 it was 43.9 
93 nt abovee 11/ In the long stretch between 1920 and 1935 and again from — 
19: tags income from as pee oe ae parity level, and dropped 
and 1930's : 
elative income position — 


oF hired |< Ce a math that of eet wage ae Data ‘are. not 


hoe bie for developing a. 4 SEN Act LOX baat farm workers. that, ts mse 
st However, the degree of 


ae oe ea ‘the aieuaue Aran wnee incomes of hired farm laborers and 
eae average foreindustrial workers may be roughly measurcd by i) 
’ current relationships in terms of the COAT Ga Situation. 12/ wiih the «an 


See figure 21,in Chaptor.9. 
ee figures “include revisions which have not been Tenaga in 
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average income per industrial: worker used asa standard, a similar com— 
parison may be made of the average net income from farming per farm family 
worker. The courses of these--two measures from 1910 to Oe daee are shown along 
with the parity income index in:figure 17. 


For the index wis .ting to hired farm wuehcatia: a valuc-of LOO ‘ana 
given year would mean that their average wage income bore the same rclation- 
ship to the average wage income of industrial workers as cxistcd in 1910-14. 
tn the period 1910-14, however, wages of farm workers averaged only 46.5 per- 
cent of industrial workers! annual wages. Since the base period 1910-14, 
the ratio of the index of ennaul avcrage wage income per hired farm workcr to 
the index of average wage income per industrial worker has gone above 100 
only in the one year 1917. Despite the sharp improvement in farm wage rates 
during the last several ycars, the ratio in 1942 was still only 72 percent 
and for 1943 only 80 percent. In other words, to have reached a "pharity— 

-, period" balance with industricl wage.income, farm wage carnings would have 
yaad to be 25 percent higher in 1943 than they actually were. The ratio of 

net farm income per family worker to income per industrial worker in.1942 was 

94 percent and in 1943, 105 percent of its 1910-14 value. To have reached 

a Similar index of 105 in 1943, farm laborers would have had to receive wages 

30 percent higher than they did. 13/ 


ee ai j 

13/ The 1942-43 figures in this paragraph include revisions which have not 
been incorporated in figure 17. Except for 1943, all of the revisions 
Were Very: minors ' 


In a seasonal industry such as agriculture, in which the number 

laborers hired in a peak month is ebout double that hired in a slack montt 
A. it is especially neaessary to supplement the data on wage rates with info 

on time worked and annual earnings. Many hired farm workers do not have 

round farm employment and their earnings from farm work must be supplement 

by earnings from nonfrm work. Although under wartime conditions work ise 

relatively easy to get in most areas during the part of the year when farm 

work is slack, in more normal times finding work eee the off-season is a 

i _ major problem of farm workers. . : ty 4 
Bo: . The data on annual wage income of industrial or farm workers refer 

| to in the preceding chapter are in terms of income ‘reccived by the average . 
ap 

number of persons employed in the course of a year. As the number of differ 

persons working during a year is much larger than the number in the annua 

employment average, the actual average wage income of individual workers 

lower figure. In other words, the annual wage income of industrial workers 

Or.of farm workers derived from pay roll or wage bill estimates, in conju 7 

< with estimates of annual Buea ge employment, is in effect an estima te ey 

: _ per man—year of work. 


The amount of wages per man-year of work is not a completely satisf 
substitute for average annual earnings of individual workers, since a man-y 
of work in any given industry may represent the work of more than one ind 
depending on the duration of enployment of workers. In agriculture, the > 
aaa of employment arising from the dS gotemera of work Peads to actu 


a of work's, 


No See pat series exist ee es a basis OL con of avera 


‘i workers over 2 eniid of nae “the sabeepereen on average wages oake pe 
_—s man@year of work in industry and in agric. lturc, as presented in table LG sh 
only approximates such a comparison. The comparison indicates that the farm 
laborer ‘has farcd much worse than the industrial worker during the last 34 
»: yearse In the period 1910-14, farm wagesper man—year of labor were only 4 
a percent of the average wages for industrial workers and the percentage dec 
mee steadily to a low of- only 27.6 percent during the 1930-34 porioe ays Sin 


ive hin this comparison, no significant overstatement of the Sanwa between far 
and industrial wages per man-year can be attributed to the value placed on pei 
_  quisites furnished hired farm hands. Although farm products furnished to ; 
workers have been evaluated on the basis of prices received by farmers fo 
products, the proportion that such perquisites comprise of the total wage 
is very small, The bulk of the perquisites is in the form of board, lodg 
and housing, and it is not possible to learn whether the valuation is on t 
basis of the cost to the farmer or what might be the cost to the Laborer Ww 
-he to provide himself with similar board, Lodging; or housing. 
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Z “year average for the 1925-29 { Se ne 329 peneene of | 
wagese Even though the Peraateane increased to 37.2 Hi aba 194 9 
was still lower than that prevailing during the 1915-19 ah, 


1940, the average farm wages paid per man-year of hired labor ino a o. on 
$366, including $270 in cash wages and #96 in perquisites. The amount has 
increased markedly since the war began in Europe, but the average wage 
Lear of hired farm Labor | was che: $616 in 1942 and a in ok Bh 


ry ‘ 


in latte ipcaiaties 249: DUG diftesdnoss in the methods sed ee 
summeries or even neelenae eg eee in most eae a Be eer 


re 


hired farm workers in he ae “type-of-faming areas, onae sor twee 
money income per farm-laborer family of about $268, including O2eh, as 
from farm la>or ae, 935 fro nonagricultural work (tame ill The ann 


an! Placor County, pee. a Naceduansc rine area. "tA ten County, ‘Penns 
dairy area, total annual money earnings of farm-laborer families ene 3e 
highest, averaging $335. . 


families are data relating to fairly recent i A which at. the same 
relatively free from the inflationary effects of war conditions and i 
effects of abnormally depressed conditions. Certain 1940 Census data 

released, ain for the rirey time, on a Nation-—wide ia. informat 


mR For a..list of studies and a summary of: results sce Mrnsen a mle 


_ Income and Earnings of Farm Laborers, Ue S. Dept. Bee Bur. Agr. 
3) Cy, May 1940. 


of P their income and expenditi ures. eS. 
a Tom Vasey and Josiah ©. Folsom, Survey of Agricultvral ee 
for each of 11 counties) U. S. Dept. Agr., Farm Sec. Adm. and as 
ey Die Gis ie 


as indicated in source Hatee of een Information on wage and ae 
was obtained from all individuals, but some of the more detailed ta 
were made by the Bureau of the Census for ay a Tepes hat 
Census returns. | 
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on the annual earnings and value of Caine (gids fon ond laborers, wit 
parable information for farm operators. 6/ . 


Individual Laborers! Income, 1939 


who were actually Le as Dead farm iabecem during the Consus pes son 
whq had jobs as farm laborers but were not actually working because of sickr 
weather, etc., or to unemployed persons (excluding those on public emergency 
who were seeking jobs and indicated that their last occupation jas that of a 
farm laborer. 7/ « : a tee 


Annual cash wage and salary income distribution of these farm laborers 
showmm in table 49 and figure 18, with a similar income distribution of all o 
laborers (except mine) for comparison. Persons in nonagricultural occupati 
classified as laborers by the Census are primarily persons doing common or 
skilled labor in industries other than agriculture. The income differences 
between farm laborers and laborers in 21] other types of industry are strik 
Nearly 75 percent of the male farm laborers earned less than $400 in cash d 
1939, while only. 37 percent of the nonagricultural male laborers earned as ] 
as $400. Only 1.5 percent of the male farm laborers earned as much. as oly a 
year, compared with 15.1 percent of the other male laborers. In. the case of © 
females, the discrepancics are much greater. jfore than half of the female f 
laborers earned less than $100 during ‘the ‘year as compared with | about 15 pe 
of the nonagricultural female laborers. 


s a 


Several explanations should be made in interpretation of these compa 
The first is that farm laborers often receive food, housing, fuel, etc. in a 
tion to money wages. The estimate of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
money value of perquisites to hired farm laborers during the year 1939 am 
to 200 million dollars, or about one-fourth as much as the total cash wag 
782 million dollars. However, if an allowance for perquisites is estimat« 


one-fourth of the wege and salary income shown, the marked differentials 


6/ Study of Family Spending and Saving in Wartime, conducted by the Bur. 
Human Nutrition and Home Econ., Agr. Research Adm., in cooperation with the 
Bur. of Labor Stat. The svecial tabulations on farm laborers in this ge 
were made by the Bur. Agr. Econ. from the original schedules. 
V/ The number of farm laborers (wage workers) and farm foremen in the expe: 
labor force (except persons employed at public emergency work) in the last \ 
of March 1940 were as follows: i 


Employed (except es wo} 
Tomes on emergency work) experienced _ 
Total 232 eds fee 1,924, 890 302, 893 Ags 
Male oe oie. 1828576) x ” Bayete ae 
Female ak 114,882 96,726 ee 


Pe. usage of the term ere Labor force" includes all persons 


ach aaa character: 1940 Census, Papavaion Vol. Pike The Labor 
Part 1, United States a aaa Table D9 « : 
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of the nonfarm laborers still remain. Thus, for example, by a 25-percent allow- 
ance for perquisites the median total income for male farm laborers would be 


raised to $325, still only 56.1 percent of the male nonfarm laborers! median 
income 


The income comparison for farm and nonfarm laborcrs provided by these dat 
probably understate somewhat the actual occupational differential. The group of 
persons classified as farm laborers in March 1940. received some of their 1939 
earings from nonfarm work, while the group classified as-ndénfarm laborers 
received some of their earnings from farm work, although in neither case is the 
amount known either for individuals or for the groups of individuals. 


To whatever’ extent the 1939 income. of the farm-laborer group includes 
earnings from nonfarm work and the 1939 income of the nonagricultural laborer 
group includes earnings from farm work, the data presented “will tend to minimize 
the differentials actually existing in the carnings from each type of labor. In 
other words, the differenital vould be larger than it is if it were possible to 
subtract from the farm-laborer grou» the earnings fromsnonfarm work which were 
probably at a higher rate of pay than their farm work, and to do a corresponding 
subtraction of the earnings from farm work received by the nonagric: ltural labor: 
group. 


Because the 1940 Gensus classified workers according to their status 
during the lest weck of March, a large, although unknown, number of seasonal farm 
laborers vho worced ir 1939 are not included in the farm-laborer group for which 
income information iS available, and are not identifiable in other groups. On 
the basis of related Census data and comparisons of the estimated aggregate earn- 
ings of the farm laborers enumerated with the estimate of the total farm wage bi 
for 1939, it appears safe to assume that the farm laborers in table 49 comprise 
at least half of the total number of different persons working at farm work for 
wages in 1939. Moreover, they probably accounted for some fraction (approximate 
three-fourths) of the total time worked by ali hired fmm workers, sire the excluded 
groups were mostly seasona 11 workers who averaged less time worked at farm labor 
during the year. Although it is difficult to appraise the effect of the. partial 
coverage on the average level of annual camings of farm laborers, there are | 
reasons for bel: sving the excluded groups probably had a lower. average level of 
annual earnings tt nar, those laborers on which information is available. 


. ‘Data on annual wage and salary income by opcupation of persons in the 
experienced labor force in March 1940 are also avail:ble for the four major 
regions. From distributions similar to those of table 49 median wage and salary 
income of farm and nonfarm leborers by scx have been computed for each region an 
are shown in table 50. To, provide some control on differences in income arising 
from differences in length of timc worked, similar medians are also given in 
table 50 for farm and nonfarm laborers who worked'12 months in 1939 and th’ 3e 
comparisons are shown for male laborers by regions in figure: 19. Only am the- 
Northeast did the median income for male farm laborers reach more than 50 percer 
of the median income for nonfarm léborers, and in the North Central regieén it 
was only 42.1 percent of the median for nonfarm laborers. For the 12-month 
workers; the median income of male farm laborers represented a lower percentage 
of the median income of nonfarm laborers than in. the case of all laborers for < 


every: regions 


Regional . Buirercnees) ih median income of farm laborers ‘and of nonfarm 


- laborers are great. Helf of the male farm leborers in the South who worked 


12 months in 1939 received annual wazes of less than $262 while in the West 
half received more than %646. For females the regional differentials are even 
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greater, the median earnings for the 12-month form laborers | in ee 
poly ol a So Me corresponding median for Vests. 


still made. sy ps ai fforenoes between ¢ Race ee ee 
the sexes, and among the major regions The lower incomes for farm lo} ore} 
of both sexes in the South, but easelial ty for females, reflects race diff 
: entials as well. ee 


These regional comparisons indicate thet part of the differantial 
wage income between farm and nonfarm laborers for the country as a whole 
~ due to the fact that a greater provortion of farm leborers than of nonfar 
laborers.are in the South, where wWagos are generally low. In the case of 
female farm laborers this: is very important end explains sp the percenta 
female farm leborcers! median wage income comprises of that for nonfarm - 
laborers jis lower for the Unitcd Statcs' as a whole than in any major reg: 


€ 


The income information in table 50 for these Laborers who had we 

12 months during 1939 indicate that the length of time worked does not v: 
the income comparisons made earlier. For the United States as a whole tt 
median income for male farm laborers vho worked 12 months in 1939 is only 3: 
moe percent of that for nonfarm male-laborers who worked 12 months, as compared — 
with 45 percent for all laborers, regardless of time worked. ‘The samc relatio 
ship holds for male laborers in cach major region, that is, the median ine 
“12-month farm laborers does not comprise so great a porcontage of the mec 
income of 12-month nonfarm laborers as in the case of all farm and all no : 
-leborers. For female laborers in the United States as a whole, the percenta 
the median income for 12-month farm laborers comprises of that for nonf: 
siaborers is 22, almos% identical with the corresponding percentage for 
Pe vemate laborers, 2: percent..-In the sevéral.majer Brecions, ‘tne correspon¢ 
a “percentages are higher for 12-month than for all female la sorers, except 
' South, but they are not enough higher to indicate that the time factor 
introduces any serious distortion in the comparisons made for all female i 

ie Laborers, 


ace Moe es 
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The relatively low level of ennual earnings of farm laborers is<t 

apparent if comparisons arc not restricted to jp st the laborer group in n 
agricultural occupations, who are mostly in the common or unskilced labo: 
categorye Table 51 gives comparisons of median income for all wage and 
fee mo pkers ‘employed in agriculture and,,for. all wage and salary vo workers emp yed in 

' nonagricultvral industries. The agricultural workers for vhnom the medians 

shomm are mainly the farm laborers of table 50. 8/ The medians indicate tk 
agricultvre as an industry in 1939 paid its wege and salary vorkers a medi: 
money income only about 30 percent as great as that paid by nonagriculs 
industries. This rekdionship holds fairy constant for males and fom 
for 12-morth workers as vell as for all workers. i 


1 


‘of. The agricultural workers for whom medians are shovm: in table 51 diff 
_ those in table 50 only by inclusion of farm managers and other wa age) and 
workers in agriculture and exclusion of persons reporting 40 income in 
This has the cffcct of raising the median income from $260 to $288, — 

’ 


Ve ue wy 


Table 51.-Median wage and salary: incone:: bechamel in 1939 by all experienced 
agricultural and nonagricultvral wage and salary workers in the March | 
1940 labor force (except persons on emergency work) by-sex, for all 
workers and for those’ eeloyed oes in: 999 if 


vd 


piectay nee ‘and aa income:Median incomeof, agri- 


Non= ». scultural: workers as per-— 

. :Agricultiiral agricultural scentage of median income 

Type of worker workers-2/: workers -:: «sof nonagricultural vorkers 

Dollars *°" Dollars | Percent . 
All workers 2/ _ 288 931 | 30.9 
Male 298 1,001 panes Is: 
Female ies RG Mek ee 67. 2 
Workers employed for 12 Beal) War PRR 

months in 1939 3/ 376 Laesg 30.3 
Male 378 1,407 26.9 
Female 258 . 709 32 «7 


1/ 1940 Census, Population, The Labor Force (Sample Statistics), Wage or 
Salary Income in 1939, Tables 8, 9. Data relate to all experienced persons 
in the labor force (except those on emergency work) in March 1940. Wage or 
salary income figures relate only to money income.’ 

ud In addition to hired farm laborers, this group includes farm managers and 
approximately 130,000 other wage and salary: workers classified by the Census 
as in agriculture. 

3/ Excluding from the 2,375,980 agricultural wage and salary workers 75,220 
who did not report on income and 190,260 who reported no income; excluding 
from the 35,946,440 nonagricultural wage and salary workers, $11,460 who did 
not report on income and 2,483,180 who reported no incomese | 


in which all workers. were Male or > salary workers. 

Th terms of family income, only domestic servants fare so bac 
laborers, and in their case the value of food a and, housing received Pp 
probably greater than for farm laborers. The median money income fro a 
and salarics of farm-laborer families is only 43.5 percent of that fox 
Ag oaeae who do ahs live on Ose ae only 22.9 sees of that ce no) 


eae and who have only wage or ee wie ae in the family. ue 
regional and race differentials are striking within the farm-leborer g 
More than 40 percent of the nonwhite farm-laborer families~in the Soutl 
family wage and salary incomes of less than $200, while only 4.3 percen 
farm-laborer families of the Northeast and only 6.0 percent in the Wes 
family incomes this low. | 


yah e 9 ie0 i Aunt sturame te Northeast and the West did as many as about 20 perce: 
the farm-laborer familics have a wage and salary income as large as. $l. 
Even if a value of perquisites estimated at. one-fourth of the > income Tre 


wages and salarics be added to the medians shown, the resulting figure: 
indicate that in no. region ne Liesl ae family income of farm Labor 


living. 


Housing Fa 


Comparisons made on the basis of wage and salary income are not 
appropriate for compering income of farm operators with income of other 
since scone income earned from se eiibpees the ea is excluded. Therefore 


9/ The figures for fanily income do not represent solely earning 
occupation indicated except in those cases where the head of the h 
in the same occupation for the entjre year 1939 as he was in Marc! 
was the only wage or salary earner of the family during 1939, or inc 
where all carnings from other family members came from the same occ 
that of the head of household, . 
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occupational groups within agriculture--operators and members of their familics 
as against hired farm workers. However, material on housing and facilities 
is .vailable for ‘rural-farm familics with a clsssification by occupation of. 
head of household in farch 1940. The 4,487,;120-rural-farm househdlds in’ ‘whi chi 
the head was classified as’a farmer or farm mana ager during March 24-30, LOLO , 
represent me Be Py eter families, and the 567,940 in which the head was 
classified as a forn laborer or farm foreman represent the farm—Laborer families. 
Comparisons for these two proups of families with respect to several : 
housing items are shovm in table 53. Almost without exception in’ cvery région 
the homes of farm operators are better and are better equipped than the honies 
or the farm laborers. On most of, the items the occupational differentials.are 
not great, however, and thcy are overshadowed by race and regional différs aes 
cntials. It must be memombered that thesc occupational comparisons ore not’ ; 
clear-cut employcr-employce comparisons. The farm opcrator familics include 
many morc of the 2.4 million tenants and croppers than of the 0.9 million’ 
Operetors who wcre hircrs of farm laborers in March 24-30, and possibly: oven 
more of the small owner-opcrators who did not hire. Undoubtedly, similar 
comparisons of housing of farm laborers with tnat of their cea as ay” 
group would show much more marked contrasts. 


Barnings of Farm Laborers in 1941 


By the year 1941, farm wage ratcs had increased 25 perecnt. over thew 
1939 level. Relative to eee prevailing throughout the 1930-40 decade; 
the year 1941 was by no means a year of low farm income or low farm wage rates, 
The impact of war had already substantially reduced unemployment end had: 
raised the general level of wages, prices, and income among all groups 6f-thé 
economy. Farm wage rates were already 81 percent ahove their depression low: 
in 1933 and 31 percent above their 1935-39 average. Furthermore, when allow- 
ance 1s made for changes in the price level of goods used by farmers in 3 
family living the adjusted index of farm wage rates was higher in 1941 than 
in the previous peak years of 1926 and 1929. Although it cannot be predicted 
what farm-wage conditions may obtain in the years following the conclusion of 
the war, it is not likely that wages will remain at the peak war level. ‘Hence 
information on ,the 1941 situation may afford some basis for post-war thinking. 


Special tabulations from the Study of Family Spending and Saving in 
Wartime have been made’ for a national sample of 223 farm laborers. 1 10/ This 


10/ The tabulations presonted on farm laborers involve ell farm lsborers 
included in the group. designated as "rural-nonf arm" families in Rural Family 

Spending and Saving in Wartime, U. S. Dept. Agrs Misc. Pub. No. 520, June. “; 
1943. The "rural-nonfarm" group on a residence basis extludes the turban" 
group of families (families living in incerporated places of 2, 500 or more | 
population), and on an occupational basis:excludes families recgiving any’ 
entreprenurial income from operating a farm during 1941 (designa ted as "rural- 
farm" families in the cited pablication.) As of April 1940, urban residents 
comprised only 7 percent of all farm laborers in the United States. 
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“represent all types of farm laborers working for wages, as 
xCludes :thése who are urban residents and those who are farm operators 

nembers fa farm operator's family. The interpretation of this material 

» be qualified in the light of the fact that although the sample is 

esentative of the most important. segment of all farm laborers, it does 
preserit: the entire group of farm laborers in the United States. However, 

results presented are consistent with independent national estimates ae 
ing to farm wage rates and farm employment for 1941. iloreover, the figures 


fy 
Pe 
oy 


individual :laborer and family income for.194] appear to be in reasonable 
sreen nt with the results of the more comparable studies for past years, when 
Llowances are made for the changed wage levels and employment oprortunities.— 


The average amount of cash earnings per worker from farm labor during 
fas $287 for the group studied and the average’number of weeks worked in- 
m lator was 31, or 60 percent of the total weeks in the. year 11/: (table 54). 
ings figure very close to © this is obtained from the average farm 
te of $38.14 per month reported by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics _ 
i941, and the time reported worked by the laborers’in the sample. Ata. 
mo hly wage rate of °38.14 the annual earnings for the laborer working.12 ane bit 
chs would be $458, but only $275 for the laborer working only approximately — 
ks. For the farm laborers in the sample who reported amount of time 
and eernings from frmlabor the average cash farm ‘wages during 1941 was. 
“per week worked. ‘ihen allowance is made for the value of perquisties ho 
ed by these farm laborers 12/, the average total wage rate for this ON 
was $10.83 per week actually worked. A comparable figure derived from 


1e Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates of the total farm wage bill | 


Ltd 


munual average number of hired workers employed is $9.10 per week. 13%, 


Jf the average number of weeks worked in farm labor during 1941 by the © 
of, laborers studied is used as an estimate of the average time, worked. 
rm laborers, the anwual average number of 2,532,000 hired workers sane 
in the BAE series on farm employment actually represents 45247,000)- 1 
1t individuals who worked at some time d ing the year as hired farm 
js «his estimate is consistent with a similar estimate for the year. 
on the basis of a Nation-wide enumerative survey. 14/ Because of the 


2 worked in farm labor was reported in-'nveeks! without indication Oni 
of the work-week. Alcina uk Bec ke ial a 

ance for perquisites derived from data on perquisites recel Vedi jae 
nilies of farm laborers related to number of farm workers and time worked 
The total farm wage bill (including perquisites) of $1,197 million ON eet 
ed by the annual average number of hired workers, 2,532,000, provides ~~ 
te of $470 as the wages for 12 months of farm labor, or $9.10 when jy 


o- 
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ed 


nt 


y be due to the bias introduced through failure of more of the lower 
rm la>orers to report both time and earnings or to exclusion from 
€ of farm laborers who live in cities or in farm operators' households. 
See Chapter 2, p, 18. ipa 3 | ee 
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‘Farm laborers studied 


Percentage who are heads of ; 
households | Percent 52) 62 


Mean age . Years Bera: : 35 


Average number of weeks 
employed in farm labor 
during 1941 2/ Weeks nae 53 35 
Average amount of money 
- earnings from farm labor | oo) we 
during 1941 3/ Dollars 287 ABEL sain 


Average amount of cash farm 
wages per week worked - ad (eine a 
during 1941 4/ Dollars (AOD. a) ae 


From special PaneenS made by the Bur. ree Boon. "OE mers 
Buy of Family Spending and Saving in Wartime, through cooperation 
Family Econ. Div. of the Bur. of Human Nutrition and Home Econe, Us 
Pe Aer. 

ae 2/ Based on information from hanes reporting, woeks” mou eat at farm 
din 1941 as follows: Total, 191; male, 156; female, 3564) 4 

: 3 Based on information Epon Res reporting amount of earnings 
Peooeriin LOA. Total, 212s males 171s female, 41. x a 
g Based on information from number reporting both weeks worked 
of earnings in 1941: ee ne ee pte female, Bloat 


‘\ 


red farm laborer was employed in farm work only about 60 percent 
year, the number of different workers (exclusive of dependents) affected 
m wage rates and by other factors that determine the welfare of farm ! 
3 very much larger than any average number such as reported in curren — 
igures,. ni 
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Yin proportion of the year worked and in rates of pay, there were 
differences between male and female farm laborers in 1941. The females 
by the Survey worked on the average only a little morg than one-third _ 
as males and during the weeks actually worked they received only 

y more than half as much pay. 15/ Thus the annual cash earnings from 
rk for female farm laborers was only $64 compared with. an average of 


When the farm laborers are grouped according to the net annual money _ 
e class or their families in 1941, differences in age, weeks worked, 
mings, and wage rates are evident among the several income classes. Male 
xm laborers in families where the net money income was less than $500 in 1941 
e generally somewhat older, more often the head of a household, employed 
@ greater proportion of the year but at a much lower wage rate than were 
farm laborers in the higher family income groups. Among women the same 
aces generally held except with respect to age- -the younger female 

laborers were found in the groups of the lowest family incomes, 


+ ¥ 


_ The implications of the amount of annual earnings for the level of 
- of workers and their dependents are made clearer when information is 
don a family rather than on an individual-laborer basis. A distrib-—_ 
5 Shown in table 55 of the 134 families which included the 223 farm _ 
by net money income of the family in 1941, along with: the average li 
of family living. for comparison, similar information is shown for the 
p rator families covered in the same survey. : vy 


Ne 


y: \ 


Of the farm-laborer families surveyed, 81 percent had annual net money — 

during 1941 of less than $1,000, as compared with 59 percent of the — 
r families. This compariosn understates the relative position of the 
r families, for they had less than half as great an average nonmoney 
as did the families of farm operators. Partly as a result, the average — 
family living of operator families, vhich includes both expenditures. 
amily living and the value-of items obtained without direct money outlay, 
ceeded that of farm-laborer families by an. average of $434, or 48 percent <i 


P lower weekly wage is probably due partly, but not wholly, to ae 
ork-week. The average length of work-weck for all females working 
| in 1943 was 44 hours as:comparad with 59 hours for males. The Farm — 


yet ¥ 
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ce of 1943, Bur. Agr. Econ.,' March 1944. 
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In the case of farm-laborer families, the average value of family 
living almost exactly equaled the average total income in each income class, 
whereas in operator families the total income exceeded the value of family 
living by an average of $311 per family. Although the families of operators 
in the sample-achieved an average net saving of $294 during the year, 16/ 
living expenditures absorbed practically all the money income of farm-laborer 
families. Nearly one-fourth of all these families Sampled received relief 
in some form during 1941, but. only about half as great a proportion of the 
operator families did so, 


Differences in the source of nonmoney income are striking. Farm 
laborers' families produced hardly more than one-third . of the quantity of 
food for home use which was produced on the average oy operators! families, 
Even when the value of faod received as pay is combined vith the value of 
home-produc ed food, the average amual value per laborer family of food 
consummed although not purchased was only $142 as compared iith $335 per 
operator family. Farm-laborer familics also averaged a substantially smaller 
honmoney income in the form of housing owned or received as pay than operator 
families. Since nonmoney income of farm-laborer familics represented a 
smaller proportion of the tote] value of family living than in the case of 
operator families, cash expenditures had to take careof a larger part of the 
cost of living of laborer families. Thus money expenditures had to provide 
for 74 percent of the total value of fmily living for laborer families, as 
contrasted with only 61 percent in the case of overator families, 


The differences in percentages of ferm—laborer and operator families 
which reported various items used in family living are generally in line 
with the average income differences, although the difference between the 
percentages reporting expenditures for reading--80 percent of the farm-operator 
families as compared with 56 percent of the farm-laborer families--is probably 
higher than would be expected solely on the bais of higher mean income, 
Expenditures for automobile transportation were reported by 69 percent of the 
operator families but by only 51 percent of the laborer families. Somewhat - 
higher percentages of Operator families than of laborer families reported 
expenditures for such items as medical care, recreation, formal aucation, ‘and 
miscellaneous family expenses. 


. In general, the pattems of consumption for the farm-operator and 
farm-laborer familics arc Similar, as indicated by the percentage distribution 
of the value of family living among the major categorics (table 56). Food 
comprised only a slightly higher percentage of the total value of family living 
for laborers, 45.5 percent as compared with 43.8 percent. However, cash 
expenditures for food were 39.0 percent of all expenditures for family living 
in the laborer familics but only 30.4 percent in the operator families, even 
though the mocan size of family was practically the same in both groups. This 
is more in line with the differences in proportion of expenditures Boing for 
food generally observed between groups of different average—income levels, 


1€é “The differcnece of $17 between $311 and $294 is accounted for by the 
excess of expenditurcs for gifts and welfare over the value of inheritances and 
gifts received, 


Table 56.-Comparisons of value of family living by major A 
i laborer families and farm-operator families, 1941 
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Ror ot ds 
‘laborer families 
tAverage ° ¢ Percentage :Average — 
svalue’per : of total :value per. 
Senin Wale in se Perey 
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Total value of family 
Weaving 
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Food 
_ +» Housing 
Pi ruel,’ Lieht;.etc. 
Other household operations 
Furnishing and equipment 
Clothing -: i ! 
Automobile 
Other transportation 
Personal: care 
it Medical ‘care 
_ Recreation 
_ Tobacco — 
Reading = 
Formal education 
_ Miscellaneous family expense 14 
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Information on farm-laborer families from special tabulations made by 


the Bur. Agr. Econ. of data from the Study of Family Spending and Saving 


in Wartime, through cooperation of the Family Econ. Div. of the Bur. c 
_ Human Nutrition md Home Econ. Information on farm-operator families 
adapted from Rural Family Spending and Saving in Wartime, U. S. Dept. Agre. 
Mise. Fub. No. 520, June 1943. ) nye, tenn RO aes GAN ea 
- B/ All nonmoney value of household operation assumed to be fuel, 1 


and refrigeration. 
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Thus it is higher value of home~produced food which brings the total value 

of food for operator families up to a percentage of total value of family 
living nearly equal to that for tho laborer familics. The average valuccof 
the specified items consumed is higher for operator families than for laborer 
families except for the minor items of tobacco and transportation other than 
by own automobile, Beater ee AS 


Accurate information was not available on the. earnings the individual 
farm laborers had during 1941 from specified typcs'of employment other than 
farm labor. For their families, however, the sources of the total family 
money income for the year 194] are show in tablé o7. For the entire group, 
more than two-thirds of all money income was received .as. carmings from farm 
labor of one or more merbersof the family, only 3 percent from relief, and 
nearly 30 percent from other sources, mainly from nonfarm work. The proportion 
of total money income reccived as wages for farm work. comprised’ 72 percent in 
the lowest income class, but only 61 percent in the class with“incomes from 
$1,500 to $2,000 me eae 


The percentages of farm-laborer familics receiving various types of 
nohmoney income and the average value received of each type are ‘shown in table 
28. Nearly 70 percent of the families produced some food for home use, with 
an average for all familics of $114 worth during the year. About 40 percent of 
the families received housing in addition to. cash wagcs, and about 22 percent 
received food as part of their pay.. For those who reccived these perquisites 
the average value of housing received was $83 and of-food reccived as pay 
wes $127. But the total value of perquisites averaged only $61 a year for all 
farm-laborer familics: surveyed. 


Selected information on race, residence, size, number;of workers, etc. 
of the families of farm laborers sampled is given for each income class in 
table 59. Although 70 percent of the ‘families produced food for ‘home use 
during the yeer, only 52 percent of them actually lived on farms. Nearly 19 
percent of the familics wore nonwhite, and these tended to be concentrated in 
the lower income classes. Nearly one-fourth of thc familes had received some 
relief during 1941, either direct or work relief, although the average amount 
received was very small. 


The positive correlation of family size with income is Striking. The 
highest income group had a méan family size of 6.67 family members and an 
average of 2.89 farm laborers, as contrasted with the lowest income group with 
an average of 2.75 family members and 1.20 farm laborers. The dependence of 
the level of family income on ‘the number of potential workers in the family 
and on the avialability of jobs is obvious. 


For the group of 134 farm laborer families sampled in this survey, 
the average money income of. $675 during 1941 had to support four persons. More 
than two-thirds of the money income was received as carnings from farm labor, 
with an average of 1.66 farm laborers per fanily working an average of 31.3 
weeks each. Although no balancing of net changes in asscts during the year was 
made for the farm-laborer families, the fact that the average value of family 
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Table 58.-Average value of nonmoney income of 134 farm-laborer families by 
type of income, 1941 1/ | f 


‘3 Average :value 


Type of nonmoney ; :Perctntage of families: For : ‘For 

in come Bp :reporting specified: :: all ‘families 

ate es sfamilies:revortin 

Percent Dollars Dollars 
11) types 98.5 239 ee 
Food received as pay Zbl G ree Arai veaeoey 
Housing received as pay : 39.6 50 5G 
Food produced for home use 69.4 RL i 164 
Relief income in kind WAG EM iN: Ly 
Other es aes 1590 64 


“a 


7 | : hs | 
dif From Special tabulations made by the Bur. Agr. Econ. of data from the 
Study of Family Spending and Saving in Wartime, through coopération of the 
Family Econ. Div. of the Bur. of Human Nutrition and Home Econ. 
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living falls @hort of the average total. net income by. only ’4 shows that 
practically no Savings were made on thé average by these families during 1941. 


_ One of the more informative aspects of this study, is its indication of 
the change in economic circumstances of farm laborers accompanying the very 
Sunstantial improvement by 1941 in general economic conditions. .The significance 
lies in the portent for the economic improvement of farm laborers that-a pro- 


gressively higher level of national income. and employnent could achieve. 


This is suggested by a conparison of the average earnings of farm laborer 


‘families as shovm in this study for 1941, with the averave.for the 1935-36 study 


made in 11 counties representing the principal type-of-farming areas of the 


country, 17/ This study showed an average money income for farm-laborer families 


of about $268, as compared with $675 in the. 1941 study. Annual earnings per 
family from agricultural work showmm in these two studies were $227 in 1935-36 anc 
$453 in 1941. Earnings from nonecria ltural work averaged only $35’in the 
earlier study and were in the neighborhood of $200 in 1941, 

i “The increase bf 43 percent in the agrici ltural wage level between 1935-36 
and 1941, together with a similar increase in weekly earnings of workers in 
manufacturing industries, can account for a Substantial part of the changes noted 
dn the average family income of the groups studied. Yet the major part of the 
increase is probably due to the fuller employment of heads of the household and 
the employment of more members of the family for longer periods. For example, 
the 1935-36 Studies showed that only about 23 percent of the families had more 


~ than one worker contributing to the family income, while the 1941 study showed 


32 percent of the families with two or more workers in agriculture alone. 


The proportion of families with two or more workers in all occupations would 


probably. be considerably higher. 


The marked correlation noticed in the 1941 study between the size of 
family and number of workers was probably not present to the same extent under 
conditions prevailing in 1935 when there were in the country some 10 million or 
more unemployed. The need of maximizing family earnings makes the economic 
welfare of farm-laborer families especially sensitive to employment conditions 
which restrict or increase the extent to which family members can have gainful 


worke 


A second important implication of the data is that even in as favorable 
a year as 1941, farm-laborer families generally had a substandard income 
level, as did a large proportion of the farm-operator families. The average 
total income (money plus nonmoney) of farm-laborer families of $914 was stall 
deficient for providing a budget at a "health and decency" level for a 


17/ Tom Vasey and Josiah C, Folsom, Survey of Agricultural Labor Conditions 
(for each of 11 counties) Farm Sec. Adm. and Bur. Agr. Econ., 

1937. Although the methods employed in these studies differed somcwhat from 
those of the 1941 study, the money income results are roughly comparable. 


four-person family under the prevailing price Pan Oe wy 


Living costs increased in 1942 and 1943, ‘but. income vee 
workers in agriculture and industry increased more, so. that by 19: 
gains over 1941 in the family-income level of farm Laborers and other 
-——~— ‘had occurrrad. An indication of the trend in the average weckly 2am 
feo. afarm laborers from farm work for the period of their. employment is provid 
¥ by the following estimates derived from other data of the Bureau of Agr 
cultural Economics. The average wage cost per man-week of hired lab 
(including the value of perquisites furnished) increased from. 89.10 in; 

to $11.85 in 1942 and to asproximately {15.40 in 1943. The increase of 69 
percent by 1943 over 1941, when adjusted for changes in living costs, 
sented a gain of 30 percent in the purchasing power of the week 
By 1943 there probably also occurred some further increase int 
‘ weeks worked per yeare 1 


Despite these improvements, it is probable that a large 0 
- farm-laborer families in 1943 still lived and worked under condi Bey 
cannot be considered as adequate. For farm laborers, as well as. forse 
segments of farm and nonfarm population which continue in the low - fe 
categories, the problems of maintaining and extending under pea etime 
» ditions the gains ee about by the war will present a major had 


ee “Administration of California a as Pocieenre $972 for a ebanHeng. 
gees (State Relief Adm. OL. California, Mh eee oy Le ay Cal 


changes in rural ‘oath of living Since 1935,° the’ nore budget sate 
_be pot oad to oly 027 in 1941 and $1,333 in Ges : 


* 


- Chapter 8 


WARTIME REGULATION OF FARM “/AGE RATES. 


Unprecedented demands for manpower by war industries and by the armed 
forces together with expansion of agricultural production have necessitated 
numerous adjustments. in the wage and working conditions of hired farm laborers, 
Mobilization of the Nation's resources for total war have set in motion a 
variety of manpower controls generally and special measures in agriculture 
directed toward stabilizing or maintaining the supply of farm labor. 


These measures included deferment of agricultural workers from military 
Service, controls on job shifts from agriculture 40 other industries by the 

‘ar Manpower Commission, importation of farm workers from Mexico, Jamaica, and 
other countries in the Western hemisphere under international agreements, 
transportation of domestic farm labor from surplus to shortage areas, the use 

of war prisoners and the detailing in emergency situations of some units of 

the armed forces for farm work. In the absence of such measures, particularly 
the deferment of farm workers, the situation in regard. to the farm labor supply 
would have been more difficult and its effect on farm wage rates more pronounced. 


Farmers in general have responded to the combination of high farm 
intome and high wages in competitive nonagricultural employment by increasing 
wage rates, granting more in the nature of housing and other perquisites, and 
making other attempts to retain and attract laborers from the available supply. 
The upward movement of farm wage rates has been substantially influential in 
the successful achievement of war food goals by the Nation's farmers. 


However, in some areas that are adjacent to war industry centers or are 
dependent upon nonlocal sources of labor for seasonal operations, the competi tive 
demands for labor have necessitated Special measures to minimize the ill effects 
of unrestricted wage competition among farmers on farm production and im some 
cases on the processing of certain foods, 


Government intervention in agricultural wage matters through 1943 has 
been kept to a minimum, but regulations for controlling farm wages were 
instituted and specific wage ceilings were set in designated areas for a 
number of crops in California and for citrus fruits in Florida. In the early 
part of 1944, wage ceilings were set for several additional crops in California 
and there is the prospect of extending the program of stabilizing farm wage 
rates Lo other crops, or areas, | : 


| Compliance with the agreements negotiated with the countries from 
which workers have been imported has also required official determination 
of "prevailing wage rates" for particular crops and areas in which foreign 
labor and otler special groups of workers were employed. | 


What form wartime regulation of farm wage rates should take, in what 


areas and crops such controls should be a»nplied, and what factors need to be 
considered in setting wage rates, present many problems. The magnitude of 


ako Ae: 
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some of the problems has hen ingeered indies ein Gs the nraccd aye ; 

on the differences among areas in level of wage rates and in employ 
practices, the relationship between agricultural and nonagricul: : 
rates, the factors making for changes in wage rates, and the di: 
found among sectors of the agricultural economy with. respect LOLS 
; _ the labor supply and ability to pay wages. All of these have a direct 
Bids Sy. bearing on the necd for any wage regulation or the type OL re ogula z 
----—s required. In this chapter developments in wartime regulation of 
; are reviewed in the’. light of ncunchans to date with stabilization 
BCS ° F 


ae paee of living. Bobi ea erie wage rates had eT th 
ec - from a very low level and were considered substandard, to maintain a 
>. supply of labor ato produce a record volume of food and fiber re 
Pe ie farm wages continue the upward movement to levels which would ; a 
oa production of ¢ 2gricultural products. Mi 


4 


of Agriculture and tee to the 4 
Economic Reel tase 


Beek te ae Under the terms of the regulations issued, no employer. may 
wages of salaries paid to agricultural labor pio the highest sal 
or wage paid for such work between January 1, 1942 and September 155 1942 

ee the aporay at of whe War Food Adninistrator. But Sean and 


x 


ae. _ The program of stabiliza vtion of farm wages and schon ican 
Po of three parts: (1) the setting of 2 minimum level below which 
ss salarics of agricultural labor may not be reduced; -(2) general cont 
ote agricultural wages and salarics at or above the "$2,400. per annum! 
(3) the setting of specific maximum wage rates for particular 
Up to June 1944 the War Food Administrator has set maximum wage rat 
several noe in. certain arcas of: Cee and Florida. re 
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Standards for Determining Wages Subiect to General Control 


The controls on industrial wage movements were applied on the general 


principle of holding wages and salaries at the level attained by September 
15, 1942. Departures are permissible only with the approval of the War Labor 


Board. 1/ In contrast with this 'freeze!! method, agricultural wages can be 


increased up to the $2,400 per annum level without approval unless the War 
_ Food Administrator has set a specific wage ceiling. 2/ This exemption of 
agricultural labor from the general wage and salary stabilization order was 


Stated in the regulations of the Director of Economic Stabilization to be 
based on the following considerations: "That the general level of salaries 
and wages for agricultural labor is substandard, that a wide disparity now 
exists between salaries and wages paid labor in agriculture and salaries and 
wages paid labor in other essential war industries, and that the retention 
and recruitment of agricultural labor is of prime necessity in supplying the 
United Nations with needed foods and fibers, ..." 3/ | 


Since the formulation in October 1942 of the original regulations of 


the Director of Economic Stabilization relating to agricultural wages, certain 


- modifications have been made affecting both the jurisdiction over agricultural 


labor and the wage level at which control is operative. Agricultural labor -: 
was originally :defined as-"persons working on farms and engaged in producing 


agricultural commodities whose salary or wage payments exclusive of bonuses 
', and additional compensation and without the contemplated adjustment are not 
“in excess of $2,400 per annum." In November 1942, jurisdication over wage and 


' salary workers in agriculture earning less than $2,400 was vested in the 


X 


1/ A brief statement of the development of the National War Labor Board's 
wage policy, .including the role of the "Little Steel" formula in wage adjust— 


ments to compensate for the increased cost of living, may be found in 


WeL.Be what It Is...eHow It Operates, National “Jar Labor Board, Dec. 1943. 


2/ Regulations relating to Wage and Salary Stabilization’ (as amended August 


28, 1943). Authority over the control of wages and salaries exercised by the 


Director of Economic Stabilization stems from "An Act to Amend the Emergency 


- Price Control Act. of DIAS 6: bo eid: an preventing inflation and for other 


Word 


purposes" (Pub. No. 729, 77th Cong. 2d Sess.), as amended bythe Public Debt 
Act of 1943, entitled "An Act to increase the debt limit of the United States 
and for other purposes! (Pub. No. 34, 78th Cong. 1st Sess.), and was vested | 


in turn by the President in the Economic Stabilization Direct i 
hee : ‘esic 5 t or, under Executive 
Order 7328, data April 8, 1943 (8 FR. 4681). The authority yas continued 

_ in the 'Stabilization Extension Act of 1944" (Pub. No. 383, 78th Cong. 2d Sess,» 


The. regulations implementing these Acts conferred on the Var Food Administrator 


_ authority to administer the provisions relating to the stabilization and 
. os of salaries and wages paid to agricultural labor. | 3 
ibe ie nike Wty 
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Department of Agriculture and for those earning more than $2,400 but less than 
$5,000 in the War Labor Board, 4/ On December 9, 1943, this was amended so 

as to define agricultural labor more explicity and to give the War Food 
Administrator jurisdiction over all agricultural labor except persons whose 
annual salaries exceed $5,000. At the same time "$2}400 per annum! was : 
interpreted to mean "$200 a month, or the equivalent weekly, hourly, piece ut 
work rate or comparable basis, except that in individual cases, or 
payments may be more than $200.00 a month or the equivalent rate for not exceed « 
ing sixty days ‘in any one year, if the aggregate wage or salary payments to 
the laborer, from all sources, are not more than $2,400 for that year," 


c 


The regulations as thus amended were the ones under which the "ar Food 
Administration operated until June 1, 1944 when the regulations were further 
amended. The question of jurisdiction had been simplified by the more 
explicit definition of agricultural labor, and by broc:dening the Administrator's 
authority to control all agricultural wages, regardless of amount, and 
salaries up to $5,000. approval of the Administrator for increases in agri- 
cultural wages or salaries was required only when the increase affected wages 
or salaries which already were or would be brought in excess of 2,400 a years 
‘However, the meaning and application of the $2,400 per annum provision had not. 
been fully clarified, S 


: Entirely apart from the fact that very few wage or salary workers in 
agriculture eam as much as $2,400 in a year, the meaning of this standard 
wes not clear, for agricultural Wages are very seldom contracted on an annual 
~basis. Moreover, literal application of the standard was not generally 
- possible, especially in the case of seasonal laborers, since it presupposed 
advance knowledge of the annual earnings of individual agricultural workers, 
Recognition of this difficulty led to the redefinition of the $2,400 per 
annum provision to mean $200 a month or the equivalent weekly, hourly, or piece 
work rate. 1 NS eae 


The redefinition retained a clause which permitted earnings of more than 
#200 a,month for a period not. to exceed 60 days in any one year Hair theca 
aggregate wage ér salary payments to the laborer from alt sources of-employment 
as an agricultural laborer are not more than 92,400 for that year." 5/  Metual 


A/ Jurisdiction over wages and salaries of persons earning $5,000 or mare is w 
vested in the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, ioe a ee i 
Bf lhe 60-day. provision stemmed from the fact that. Jurisdiction over agrie 


involved a raté capable of yielding earnings in excess of $200 a month. In 
the amendment of Dec. 9, 1943, the extension of jurisdiction was granted 
directly, but the 60-day clause, which vas intended to grant such an extension 


My) 


i 


CN as 


application of the redefined standard of $200 a month with the 60-day clause 
was as difficult es applying the original per annum standard. The need for: 
wage stabilization was deemed greatest in the case of seasonal workers in 
crops with relatively high wage rates. 


in the case of most ° such workers however, it was not possible to 
apply taese wage standards (including the 60-day clause) since many seasonal 
workers do not work as much as 60 days on any one farm and because the 
employers had no way of knowing whether their. workers would or would not carn 
$2,400 from agricultural work during the year. But the 60-day provision did 
prevent the» substitution of the "200 per month, or a rate equivalent thereto, 
for the original stardard of $2,400 a year in the case of seasonal vorkers. 


On June 1, 1944 the Director of Economic Stabilization and the war 
Food Administrator announced certain additional amendments relative to salaric 
and wages of agricultural labor. 6/ The major change vas to eliminate the 
60-day provision in the definition of the "92,400 per annum!" standard and thug 
to define that standard to mean :200 2. month or the equivalent weekly, hourly 
piece work rate or comparable basis"! 


The definition of 32,400 a year as thus amended docs threethings: (1) 
it Substitutes a rate concept for the previous earnings—per-year concept; 
(2) it sets $200 a month or the equivalent thereof in a shorter time-unit or le 
piece rates as the level at which general control of farn wages is operative, 
and (3) it makes tho general wage rcegulation applicable to seasonal as well as 
regular farm workers. 


fm important feature of the Juhe 1, 1944 amendments was to provide 
explicitly that "payment of total compensation, including bonuses, perquisites. 
and other additional forms of compensation in the same amount or at the same 
rates as*those made lawfully betwecn December 9, 1942 and Decanber 9, 1943, 
may be made without approval even though that compensation is more than %2,400 
per annum." This proviso makes clear that wage or salary rates paid during 
1943, even though equivalent to more, than {200 per month, could continue to be 
paid without requiring the Administrator's approval. 7/ 


6 9 F. R. 6011 and 6035 " 
fi “iages or salaries of agricultural workers which amounted to 2,400 or 


more per annum as of December 9, 1943 cannot be increased without approval, 
nor can an increase be made in the case of workers receiving wages of less 
than 92,400 per annum if the effcct, of such an increase (whether in wages, 
bonuses or perquisites) would be to raide the total wage or salary above the 
2,400 per annum level (3200 per month). Overtinc payments need not be 
included in ascertaining whether the wages exceed the $2,400 per annum level 
providing it was the practice of the employer before December 9, 1943 topay 
for overtime and providing ‘there was no increase in the rate of payment for 
overtime after that date. 


{ 


The June 1944 amendments made no change in the re vlati 
the setting of specific wage ceilings >by the Administrator fo al 
or classes of employers, or in the regulations governing decreases in 
cultural wages. Once a wage ceiling is determined for a parti ar 
area, the payment of a rate that is higher than the ceiling is noi 
except in those cases where an employer was paying a particular em 
doing the same type of work a higher rate in the period Jan. 1 
15, 1942. There is no restriction which prevents the Administ 
setting a specific wage ceiling below the level of 200 per mot 
equivalent thereto. 


Be 
These amendments mark a basic change in the criteria and anda 
general wage stabilization in agriculture. Initially the progran was 
by an annual—earnings standard of $2,400 a year. This was a much 
than that actually attained bh» the great majority of agricult 
In rebrospect, it appears that the major intent of the $2,400 and 
permit the degree of flexibility of movement in agricultural wage -r 
“necessary for the retention and recruitme 
war food production goals, ail d 
difficult except in the case ors w 
eamings anproached this Standard, while for all other farm workers 
Stabilization policy implied by this standard required little int 
administrative implementation. ae 


at, 
{ sr 


Both the Decenber 9, 1943 and the June 1, 1944 amendments indicate 
no serious consideration was given to the retention of the annual-ear 
Standard, since a conversion of 92,400 a year to $200 a month dis 
the fact that the majority of hired farm laborers work on farms 1: 
12 months during a year and that their annual earnings from agricul 
work are generally not evenly distributed in the different months. 
wages of many year-round farm laborers are lower in the slack pa 20: 
than in the busy months, while in the case of Seasonal workers here 
more of a lumping of earnings, | 0. eae 


The Administrator's regulations now governing general stabiliz 
farm wages vrovide no indication or guidance as to the basis to be 
converting the $200 per month standard into equivalent daily, hou 

or piece rates..9/ The individual farmer who pays his laborers. 
monthly basis must ascertain for himself whether the rates he is 


8/ Available data indicate that a per annum wage’ standard of ¢ 
gave effect to the average duration of farm employment in 1943 wo 
‘Straight monthly equivalent of more than $3300. The same data inc 
conversion based. on the total number of days worked on the avera 
farm workers in 1943 would be equivalent to nearly $14 per day. 
data on duration of farm employment, see Chap. 7 and The Farm 
of 1943, Bur. Acr. Econ., LOAM Me fe Dee ga 
Q/- The \iFA Wage Board for the State of California, to whom complete 

for the administration in that State of the general wage and Salary 
lations was delegated by the Tar Food Administrator (9 F,R. 6050), has - 
general instructions for translating the $200 a month into equivalent | 

(Calif. War Board, War Letter No. 582). But these instructions do not 
a basis for meeting the difficultics discussed in the text above. Tag 


ee 


that he contemplates! paying are equivalent. ta more or. less than $200 a month, 
If the rates (ificlusivé of perquisites, bonuses, etc.) are equivalent to more 
than $200 a month and if these rates are Higher than those paid by him during 
the year preceding Dec. 9, 1943, until approval is obtained these rates will 
not be lawful, By varying for individual’ crops, ‘operdtions, or enterprises, 
any one or more of such factors as hours worked per day, days worked per month, 
the valuation placed-on perquisites, the amount credited as overtime payment, 
and in the case of plete rates the additional factor of the worker's perforneance 
per unit of time, the employer may arrive at almost any daily, hourly, or 
piece-rate equivalent that he desires. The possible range in so-called 

equivalent rates is So great that wage stabilization could be made quite in- 

effective. The wide latitude now possessed by the individual employer of farm. 

_labor in determining the cquivalent of $200 per month makes enforcement of 
these regulations excecdingly difficult, 


As the major part of the country's cash farm wage bill is paid to 
laborers who are hired on other than a per-month basis, willful or wnwitting - 
non-compliance with the intent of the regulations in the determination by 
employers of equivalent rates would defcat the objectives of wage stabilization. 
In 1939, only 38 percent of the Nationts cash farm wage bill was-paid to lebor: + 
hired by the month, the remainder was paid te-labor hired by the day or week 
Or on piece-rates or other basis, 10/ .Moreover,. it is conceivable that even 
in the case of sorkers paid by the month, the intent of the regulations may. be 

- circumvented through such means as shifting to some other basis of payment and 
rationalization of the time units. or work-units represented br the wagze 
payment. | 


-,- § Although the above considerations give rise to-difficulties in adminis 
‘tering the general agricultural wage-Stabilization regulations, it is anticie 
pated that the program as a whole will place greater reliance for effectuating 
wage stabilization on- specific wage ceilings for crops and areas than on the 
administration of the general wage and salary regulations. 


ee 5 
Operation of Specific Wage Ceilings 


In April 1943 the, War Food Administrator for the first-time éxeréised - 
his authority in setting specific maximum wage rates. He issued a wage— 
ceiling order relating to cutting and boxing of asparagus (for canning) 

-covering -.5 counties in Cal.fornia. Since then and’ up to 7June 1944; 10 other. 
wage-ceiling orders have been issued. These 11 orders affected 9 crops in 
California and citrus fruits in Florida. The crops, operations and areas 
involved in these ceiling: orders are summarized in table: 60. « 


iq Under the precedures used, the State “age Board appointed by the 
Director of the Office of Labor of the War Food Administration holds public ; 
hearings end makes recommendations to the Direttor regarding the wage ceiling. 


‘ 


Io/” See table t2;.p.46. 


_ Tablé 60.-Specific wage-ceiling 


_ season to which : 
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Date of wage 
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| 1943 — May 1, 1943 
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1944 
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_ to be set by the Director or the War Food Administrator. 11/ In the case of 
_ all specific farm-wage ceilings set to the end of the fiscal year 1944 War 
Food Administration officials have followed a policy of establishing a wage 


ee Coll ag only at the request of the growers concerned. Provisions incorporated 
eo by vbhe Senate and House in the bill that appropriates funds for farm—wage 
_ Stabilization for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, specify that wage 


ceilings be set only if a majority of the producers of a commodity in the area 
affected request such action on the part of the Administrator, 12/ 


Experience in California with the wage-ceiling orders issued last yeay- 
how they worked out ‘in practice, the problems confronted, and the results 
achieved-~is set forth in a series of reports issued by the Bureau of Agris 

_ Cultural Economics. 13/ These studies indicate that the ceiling orders have 

- assisted «in Stabilizing wage and employment conditions in the crops affected 
and to some extent in other crops. Operation of the wage ceilings was more 

successful in some crops than in others. Important factors in determining 

_ the degree.of success included wage level set, wage differentials among — 

various operations in a crop, and degree of flexibility in policies followed 

with respect to wage adjustments above the ceiling rates. In the case of some 


of the crops, the successful operation of the ceiling order was promoted by 


“i a satisfactory labor Supply situation and by the efficient operation of the 


farm-placement system of the Agricultural Extension Service, 


No study has as yet been made of the operationof the wage ceiling 
relating to citrus fruits in Florida, during the 1943-44 season. Growers have 
apparently been satisfied with the operation of the wage ceiling, as is 

_ Suggested by the number of grower requests for the issuance of a ceiling order - 
for the 1944-45 citrus fruit harvest... But the wage order met with criticism 


7 For a description of the functions and responSibilitics of the State WEA 
Wage Boards, sce Handbook for State WRA Wage Boards, War Food administration, 
Offsce of Labor, May 30, 1941.. Sec also Officc of Labor Memorandum No. Zaye 
War Food iidministration, Jan. 26, i944. 

12/ Original action by the House disapproved the requested appropriation of 

$800,000 for farm-wage stabilization. Tho Sonate bill restored $490,000 and 


“permitted wage stabilization "where a 'substential number' of the producers 


of a commodity affected request the intcrvention of the iar Food Administrator, 
_ ‘then the House and Senate bills went to conference, agreement was reached on 

the $400,000 appropriation for farm-wage stabilization with the proviso that. 
a "majority" instead of a "substantial number" of the producers affected mgt 
request the intervention, | ‘ 
 13/ These studies were made by “illiam H. Metzler of the Bur. Agr. Econ. 
Berkeley, California, who has studied closely the operation of wage ceilings 
Since they were placed in force. The following reports were issued during 
1943 and 1944: Analysis. of the Operation of Wage Cciling in the Asparagus 


_ Industr Sacramento-~San Joa uin Delta 19433 Analysis of Operation of ‘jage - 
Ceiling Order for Harvesting Tomatocs California 1943; Analysis of the 


Pe i9.3.-. 


Operation of the Wage Ceiling on Picking Sun—Dricd Raisin Grapes, California, 
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from som worker groups. 14/ 


The initial experience with last year's wage ceilings in California 
and in Florid@indicates that thers is no substitute for: full, factual inform) 
ation as a basis for appraising the effccts of a contemplated ceiling on all 
groups concerned--large and small farmers, owmers and tenants, workers and 
labor contractors. Difficulties arise if the information which the State 
wage Board needs as a basis for recommending a coiling rate and for guidance 
in administration of the ceiling is unduly weighted by the views and interests 
of one’group as against another. These difficulties may take the form of 
either inadequate compliance or an artificial shortage of workers. 


So long as the basic method of farm wage stabilization is to determine 
specific rates for particular crops, operations, and areas, as contrasted / 
with the method of freezing the wage level existing as of a specific period, 
the need is espccially great for State Wage Boards to supplement information 
gathered at public hearings with independent research and investigation. The 
need for supplementary information would not be climineted, however, even if 
the policy were followed of stabilizing specific farm wage rates at their 
1943 levels, 2s was done, for cxample, in the 1944 wage order for cutting 
cannery asparagus. ‘“ihether carrying over wage rates prevailing in the pre-— 
ceding year would assure the necessary labor supply would have to be carcfully 
determined in the light of current conditions of the labor markcts competitive 


wage rates, and changes in cost. of living. - ¥ 
Extension of Farm~age Stabilization ~ 


The program of agricultural wage stabilization may be extended during 
1944. Because only first steps have been taken, so far, in stabsiagine 
wages, it is not possible to foretell how the apriant tures wage stabilization 
program as a whole will work out. Much will depend on considerations of polic 
administrative procedure, educational measures, and research and enforcement. 


Be The Florida Citrus and Allicd liorkers Union Local 4, UCAPM A, CIO, pro— 
tested the wage-ceiling order issued by the Administ rator, charging that the 
we ate Viage Board hearings: 


"Did not veut or establish what correct scale was 


necessary in order to eliminate sub-standard wages, aA 
neither did it investigate disparity of those agricul— 
tural wages with industrial weges, nor did it investi- Sas 


: ' “gate or establish what wage scale was necessary to 
meet adequately the problem of retention .... and 
recruitment of agricultural labor to meet labor demands 
of this war time citrus industry." (Telegram dated Dec. 6, 
1943 from D. Henderson, General President, UCAPAWA, CIO, 
to Marvin Jones, War. Food Admini stra “LOT ") 
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facilities that remain to be developed. The program must be soundly conceived 
and selectively applicd to situations in which there is 2 real need for 
Stabilizing agricultural wages if it is to accomplish its two-fold objective 
or contributing (1) to the Nation's efforts to stabilize prices and wages and 
(2) to the maintenance and efficient utilization of the labor force required 
to produce the food and fiber called for by wartime goals. 


Of even greater importance to the success of a program of farm wage 
Stabilization trill be the extent to which administrative policies.at all 
levels steer a balanced course toward these objectives, unhindered by pressur« 
from organized groups whose self-interests may lead them to attempt exploitatir 
of the program for their ovm economic advantage. 


In agriculture, unlike the case in industry, there is no tradition of 
collective bargaining between employers and employees. . Hired farm workers 
are generally unorganized and inarticulate. Attempts at general wage stabili- 
zation may have quite different effects in agriculture than in industry. 
Effective representation of industrial workers! point of view by strong unions 
together with the tri-partite functioning of the War Labor Boards, facilitates 
the operation of wage stabilization in nonagricultural industries. In agri- 
culture, where age Boards consist of public officials who are not appointed 
on the basis of tri-pertite representation, it is most important for the Boar 
to carefully sift and weigh the evidence and facts brought before it so that 
its decisions end recommendations may not be influenced by one-sided evidence. 


wage Boards in agriculture face extremely difficult tasks because of 
the lack of standardization in jobs, operations, and employment practices, 
and. the real dcearth of factual information on agricultural and competitive 
wage rates, conditions of the labor market, on cost, income, and other types 
of data that arc basic to its decisions. These difficulties ‘are further 
complicated by weaknesses in the regulations regarding farm wage stabilization 
which on the one hand may make stabilization difficult to achieve and on the 
other hand may make for stabilization at too low a level. One or the other 
Situation might arise, for example, if an organized group of employers agreed 
on rates "equivalent" to $200 per month which represented an unreasonable 
Conversion on the high or low side. 


Other Forms of Viartime Repulation of Farm ages 


Determinations of Prevailing Farm “lage Rates.e-Under the terms of the 
agreements negotiated by the United States Government with the Governments of 
Mexico, Jamaica, the Bahamas, and Newfoundland, workers imported from these 
countries for wartime farm work in the United States are to be paid the 
"prevailing wage rates" in the crops and areas involved. The payment of 
"prevailing wage rates" is also required in the case of farm workers ~. 
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transported by the wor Food Administration from one State to another. 15/ 
Hees Bare ais 

The War Food Administration has the responsibility for prescribing the 
procedures by which determinations are made of prevailing farm wage rates for 
the crops and areas where such labor is used, ulthough involving a form of — 
governmental supervision over farm wage rates paid to special groups of. 
workers, the determination of prevailing wage rates is basically different 
from the type of Government regulation of wage rates represented by the wage aR 


stabilization program or any other wage-~fixing program. The issuence of f® 
findings with respect to prevailing wage rates for particular crops and areas ( 


is incident to the recruitment, transportation, and placement of foreign and / 
interstate labor for which funds were aporopriated by Congress to the Yar a 
Food Administration smdsr Public Law No. 45, approved April 29, 1943 and 
Public Law No. 229, Feb. 14, 1944. These Acts specifically provide that: 


No part of the funds appropriatcda in this title, or heretofore 
appropriated or made available to any acportment or agency 

of thc government for the recruiting, transportation, or - 

placement of agricultural workers, shall bo uscd directly or 

indirectly to fix, rcegulatc, or impose minimum wages or 

housing standards, to regulate hours of work, or to impose 

or enforce collcctive~bargaining requirements or union t 
membership, with respect to any agricultural labor, except 

with respect to workers imported into the United Statcs from 
a forcign country and then only to the extont requircd to comply. ~ - 
with agreements with the Government of such forcign country: 

Provided, That nothing hercin contained shall prevent the 

expenditures of such funds in connection with the negotiation 

of agrocments with cuployers of agricultural workers which 

may provide thet prevailing wage ratcs shall be neid for, 

particular crops and arcas involvcd end thet sheltcr shall be 

provided for such workers." 


These laws vested certain rusponsibilitics upon the State Extension 
Services for all phascs of the intrastate labor recruitment and placement — 
program and for the placement of interstate and forcign workers. The State 
Extension Services arc therefore required to.assist in any determination of 
prevailing wage ratcs for farm work, 

The procedurcs Prescribed ‘xy the war Food Administration and the Feder: # 
Extension Services for making such wage doterminations include the setting 
up of County Farm \.age Boards which arc required to hold a public hedringy 7a \ 


15/ Payment of "prevailing wage rates" are also required in counties where 
prisoners of war, soldiers assigned in units By the ‘iar Department, and — 
Japanese cvacucés on. F. As contracts are’ employed in farm work, Payment 
by farmers for the work of wer prisoners and.assisncd soldiers is made direct 
to United States Treasury, 


canine 


to make such further investigation as the Board may deem Bppropriate, and to 
make findings and recommendations as to the prevailing wage rates. Such 
findings and recommendations, are transmitted by the County Wage Board to the 
State Director of Extension, who, in turn, determines or issues the finding 
as to the prevailins wage rate. 16/ The County Wage Board is composed of the 


County Agent, who serves as Chairman, and four. other members (from the County 
Farm Labor Advisory Committee) appointed by the County Agent. 


From May 1943, when the Farm Labor program under Public Law. 45 began 
to operate, until the end of 1943, 1,020 County Wage Boards were set bla weak «ew sb” 
different States, and 1,398 hearings were held. During 1943, approximately 
50,000 Mexicans, nearly 9,000 Jamaicans, and 4,000 Bahamians were imported 
into this country for agricultural work. From January 1944 to the end of 
May 1944, approximately 47,000 foreign workers were in the country available 
for or actually engaged in farm work, ; | 


‘Hearings held by County Farm Wage Boards are informal and 
consist mainly of growers! testimony as to what they consider to be the Nooing" 
wage rates paid in the county for particular crops and operations. On the 
basis of this information the State Director of Extension determines the pre- 
vailing wage rate for a particular crop or operation. The wage may be in 
terms of a certain rate per hour, day, week, or month, or it may be a piece 
rate. The rate may or may not include room and board or other perquisites, 
The wage rates determined, in some cases, differentiate between beginners and 
experienced workers and between men and women. for given types of labor, the 
prevailing wage rates sometimes show differentials depending upon the perquisites 
or Services included. There are also differences from county to county in the 
prevailing wage rate for a given crop or operation, although so far as possible, 
the State Director of Extension attempts to make determinations that are 
relatively uniform for contiguous counties. 


Farm Wage Regulation for Workers in Sugar Beets and Sugarcane.-The : 
setting of minimum wage rates for farm workers employed in the production of 
Sugar beets and sugarcane has been in effect ever since 1937 when the Sugar 
Act was passed. This Act provided that the receipt of benefit payments by 
producers of sugar crops be made conditional upon the payment to labor of 
wage rates not less than those determined by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
be "fair and reasonable'., The establishment of such rates is in erfect.a 
form of, wage regulation, and it has represented the only instance where 
minimum wages have been provided by Federal legislation for farm workers in 
the United States. Although such wage regulation was not inaugurated as a 
wartime measure, it has continued during the war and has recently been pro- 
ionged by the extension of the Sugar Act. 


16/ Determination of Prevailing Ylage Rates for the Purposes of Public Law 
45, (8th Congress, EFL. Circular No. 8, Washington, D. C. June 4, 1943. 

At the discretion of the State Extension Service, the same procedure may be 
used for determining prevailing wage rates as an incident to the recruitment 
of intrastate labor, 


_a short labor supply on the wage rate level.. 


In peacetime, the determinations made by the S$ 
of "fair and reasonable" wage rates for sugar beet and. E 
generally became the prevailing wage rates for the season. 14 
Shrinking of the labor supply has resulted in the payment by som 
wage rates higher than the minumum specified in the wage de : 
the Secretary of Lgriculture. The numbor of situations in 1 
been the case probably occurred more frequently in 1942 than | 
partly related to thc rapid depletion of the labor supply during 
relative stabilization in 1943 following various manpower measur 
enance of the agricultural labor supply. In geneval, the wage e 
for sugar crops have becn guided by the customary rclationships b 
and prices or income from sugar crops and, in rccent years, by th 
that the wage deteminations should not be unduly influcnced by - h 


. " ; 4 Yas 4 
These considerations have been partly responsible for the ;3 
upward trend in general farm wage rates between 1939 and 1943 
exceeded the rate of inercase in Sugar bect wage rates set by t 


of Agriculture, since the formcr has been affected by the red 


The latest wage determination for sugar beet workers, (t 
to the 1944 crop) provides that the wage rates agreed upon by the - 
and the workers’ shall be deemed fair and reasonable but that they. sl 
be less than the rates specified in the determination for 1943 which 
approximately 56 percent above the rates in 1938-40. The effect 9 
determination on the 1944 level of sugar beet wages cannot as 
asccrtaincd but the wage ratcs paid will undoubtedly be infl 
relavive bargaining position of labor during thc year. This, in 
be affected by the condition of theo gencral labor supply and by 
mental progran with respect to importation of Mexican and other for 
and the use of cmerg_ncy workers, such as war prisoner and voluntec 
groups. The 1944 determination of wages for cultivating sugar 
Louisiana and Florida specified minimum rates which représer 
70 percent and 65 percent rc 
the 3-year period 1938-106 


Chapter 9 
: CONSIDERATIONS FOR POSTWAR AGRICULTURAL ‘YAGE POLICY 


This report of agricultural wages has examined the functional role of 
hired farm laborers in our agricultural economy, the rewards received by them 
for their labor, and their changing welfare in times of war and in times of 
peace--through periods of depression and years of prosperity. It has described 
the group of people who work for wages on farms, their numbers, their compositier, 
their status, and their distribution, 


The various aspects of the analysis now need to be synthesized from the 
standpoint of their possible implications for the future welfare of hired farm 
laborers. For, after all, a major purpose of this study is to provide a basis 
for understanding how the various wage conditions examined have affected, and 
may effect in the future, the lives and functioning of farm lahorers as a body 
of “people-—a productive segment of oup citizenry. 


It is also necessary to indicate more explicitly the interacting in- 
fluence of factors within and outside of agriculture which determine in large 
part the economic conditions for both farmers and farm wage workerse 


Post-war social and economic policy affecting agriculture will no doubt 
be influenced by the twin objectives of full employment in peacetime and a 
progressively better balance in agriculture between population and resources. 
The keystone of post-war policy may become the conversion of wartime experience 
in the achievement of full employment into a peacetime reality. 


To the extent that such goals are not achieved, there will be present the 
dangers of the recurrence of past conditions of unemployment and population 
pressures with their depressing effects on the wage and income conditions of all 
groups, and particularly on the level of living of farm laborers and of farmers. 


' In the formulation of post-war social and economic policy, it is important. that 


farm laborers do not again become the "forgotten men." 


The Record in Brief Resume! 


Agriculture includes around 4 million people who work for wages on farms 
ivebe at least some part of the year. These workers and their families comprise 
a group of some 6 to 8 million persons who are wholly or partially dependent 
on agricultural wages for their income. A majority of the hired laborers are 
to be found on a small proportion of the Nation's farms, but it is on these 
farms ae tne bulk of the country's food and fiber is produced. Hired laborers 
make up 2 fourth of the farm ~orking force, but as they are so heavily concen- 
trated on the larger or more productive farms, the work of hired laborers makes 
possible much more than one-fourth of the total farm production. 
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People recorded in our statistics as hired farm laborers are in reality > 
a mixture of lower income farmers, members of farmers" families, people who work — 
part-time in town and cities, youths who attend school in the winter, as well 
as migratory workers who follow the crop harvests and year-round hired men. 
Hired farm workers are thus quite a broad segment of our-.population whose 
economic and social interest tie in at numerous points with those of the rest 
of the population. ; 


Only in a period of national crisis brought on by war, however; has there 
been a recognition of the identity and importance of farm laborers in our 4 
economy. The changed conditions from those of a few years ago are epitomized { 
by some marked contrasts. Gone is the spectacle of unwanted migrants travelling , 
in jalopies from-State to State in search of farm work. On the contrary, it  j- 
has been necessary for the Government to bring in thousands of. workers from 
foreign countries and‘to provide free transportation for them and for many 
domestic farm laborers in order to help meet seasonal labor needs in important 
producing areas. Likewise, the inadequate wages that seemingly could not be 
raised during pre-war years to a minimum subsistence level may now be con— 
trasted with the rapidly climbing wage rates of certain farm workers on which 
ceilings are now being placed. 


From the standpoint of public policy, the record over the three decades 
preceding this war is-one of neglect of the interest and welfare of farm - 
laborers. Despite their progressively rising level of productivity, their real § 
wages and income were at.a.dead level in practically all. years from 1910:to 
1930 (figs. 21 and 22), averaging $265 dollars in terms of 1910-14 purchasing 
power-——-an amount far below that required for a level of living consistent with + 
health and decency. The ground lost during the depression in the real wage 
incomes of farm laborers, was finally regained and a moderate improvement was 
recorded during the last fer years before this country entered the war. 


The absence of any substantial gain in the real wage income of farm 
laborers in the three decades preceding 1940 contrasts sharply with the pro— © 
gressively rising trend in the averace wage income of industrial WOrkenss2.” 
despite the depressing effects of mass unemployment which characterized the 
1930 decade. Real wage income per industrial worker climbed from an average 
of $600 in 1913 to $739 in 1930, to $855 in 1939, and to an average during the 
4 years 1940-43 of $1,060 (in terms of 1913 dollars), 


During the first World War farm wage rates rose to unprecedented heights, 
out the cost of living climbed equally high, so farm laborers were no better off 
than before. Thus far in the present war, measures for controlling inflation # 
are being applied more successfully. Consequently, real farm wage rates and 3 
wage income per hired farm worker have show an improvement, but so have wages * 
‘of industrial workers which had been steadily rising since the years before a 
World War I. Therefore, the gap in real wages between farm and industrial 
workers is wider during this war than ever before, ; 


While the average real net farm income per farm family worker (in terns 
of 1910-14 dollars) has fluctuated considerably in the period 1910-39, it 
declined to anproximately the hired laborer's level only in the depression 
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eets Gi ei tool, and 1932 (fig. 21). for the whole period 1910-39, real 
net income from farming per farm family workcr averaged $400 while real farm- 
wage income (including perquisites) per hired worker averaged 263. ‘In the 
last 4 years, 1940-43, the averages have risen to $700 for all family vorkers 
and $393 for hired workcrs (in terms of 1910-14 dollars). 


In the various measures of social lcgislation in the United States 
enacted to protect workers from the hazards of accidents, old agc, and unemploy- 
ment, and to protect wage: and hour ‘standards, farm laborers have been excluded. 
Hy ehoieh agricultural conditions present certain diffcrences which would call 
for adaptations in the form and content of social legislation, these differences 
have not prevented the extension of such legislation to agriculture in other 
advanced countrics. In our ow country the various agricultural programs 
designed to improve the economic lot of farmers have made no explicit recognitim 
of the rights of wage workers to share in such benefits except in the single 
case of the sugar Act, where the payment of fair and reasonable wages was madea 
prerequisite to recciving Government benefit payments. 


_ The advances of the last three decades in medical and technological 
' sciences, toczether with the diffusion of cducational opportunites, have mani- 
“festly improved and enriched ‘the level and content of living for the population 
at large. Our rural population, however, has sharcd less than proportionately 
in these national gains, and hircd farm laborers and their dependents have on 
the whole bencfited the least. By whatever critcria the comparative position 

of farm laborers is measured—-in terms of housing stardards, health standards, 
educational levels, or income Lovels--the results of se ae testify to 
the disadvantaged position of these people in our cconom Moreover, that 
traditional nope and incentive of the hircd man-—-who in oars past looked for- 
ward confidently to climbing up the ladder through tenancy to farm ownership— 
seems to have been impaired rather than improved with the increasing commerciali- 
zation of our agricyvltural economy. 


Some Underlying Conditions and Post-war Implications 


Mobilization of the national economy for war has transformed it within 

a few years from a conditim of operating much below capacity.to one approaching 
amaximum. ilenpower surpluses have been replaced by manpower shortages and a 
depressed agriculture has become prosperous according to all past standards. 
But present conditions carry no guarantee against the return of those conditions 
which have for so long resulted in the disadvantaged’ position of farm laborers. 
Wartime experience underscores the basic nature of past maladjustments within 
our general cconomy and their effect on agriculture--that is the under-utiliz— 
ation of our human and physical resources. 


The crux of post-war problems is the question of whether full employ— 
ment vill be maintained vhen the Nation's productive capacity is turned to | 
peacetime uscs. Some guidance is necded in implementing a post-war program to 
provide some degree of assurance of continuing, opportunities for improving the 
economic welfare of farm laborers. Therefore, it is necessary to examine some 


of the underlying factors which have played important role: 
economic Jiiviph ese of farm laborers .in the past. Hs a 


garners is ih turn Fittai upon the level at eens the Toate of the 
as functioning. Maintenance of farmers! income at satisfacto: 
prerequisite to establishing satisfactory farm wage levels 
period. The welfare of both farmers and their hired worke 

to general economic conditions in the country as a whole (fig. 


employment. In times of extensive unemployment, farm wage r¢ 
because of the pressure of a surplus labor supply and becausc 
indgome. Thus mass unemployment during the depression years 
million persons) carried with it a level of farm wage rates 
$1.25 a day (in terms of 1940 dollars), and a very low level 1 
income. Farm income climbed out of the Be dialisiee ty and rose ee 


“ment still pee ec as eee as joa, “Farm wage rates “att 
b2250 a day (in 1940 dollars) only when unemployment was redu 
minimum level. The significance of full employment to both fa 
farm workers is evident from the relat ae hoes shown in figure: 


The interdependence between farmers! income and income 
by hired laborers means that the two change in the same directio 
all national or regional figures on farm income and farm wages indicate 
has been the case over the whole period for which information = avails 
Data are not available to indicate how close the relationship | is” 

i those grovps of farms which mainly comprise the employing secto 
there is reason to assume such a relationship, | the changes in ne 
ay ene he eee on such ie kese oe in aged wage income per wo 


eo. economic conditions of fe ates who cdo the Deus a the nie ng 
they employ cannot be correctly apeen sey from farm—income dat 
or averages-for all farms. The!’ all—farn Sebase farm income 
depressed ot’ impoverished conditions of’ a great mass of people 
farms and who contribute very little to commercial productio 
fairly represent that sector of our agricultural economy whi 
bulk of our agricultural production where the prone Dae, tara 
workers are heavily concentrated, 


The fact is that the major share of agricultural producti n anc 
cultural income is produced and received by only a fraction of the 
farmers, In 1929, it is estimated that the upper’ LO percent of t 


Bex 1/ See figure 10. 
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FIGURE 23 


worked a full 12 months. 


annual rate of natural increase of approximately 430,000 persons a 


10 percent of the farms accounted for 54 percent of the Nati 7 
farm products (fig. 24). 


The concentration of. hired workers on 2 small proportion of the 
is even more marked. In 1939 more than two-thirds (68 percent) of ~ 
farm wage bill was paid on only 9 percent of the Nation's farms. | 
comprehensive data to show the cha ges over a period of years in the amo 
net farm income of the groups of farmers who are important employers o: : 
labor. That there is a big spread between the average net income of uch — 
farmers and the average for all farms is suggested by available data for 
In that year, the estimated net returns for family labor and manag 
with a gross value of production of $4,000 or more, averaged $2,305 | 
as compared with $350 for all farms, . es) 


Peiey 


Because agricultural wage problems effect wimarily a special 
agricultural producers, the essential nature of these problems cannot 
into sharp focus without disentangling the conditions of farmers who in 
do the hiring of labor from the conditions affecting the mass of low-in 


farmers. Formulation of sound agricultural wage policy requires suc I 


ential analyses in order to fit programs affecting agricultural wages 
problems peculiar to the employing sector of the agricultural indus tr 
But national policies with respect to post-war agriculture 
to overlook the pressing problems of low-income farmers, with due 
of the indirect effects of such problems on wage conditions. These - 
effects arise from two directions. On the one hand, because the de 
agricultural products under given conditions of national income is 
inelastic, even the small production contribted by the mass of non 
farms tends to depress farm prices. On the other hand, the large num 
underemployed population on farms tend to depress farm wage standard 


i a 


That the conditions of low-income farmers arc similar to those 

farm workers is suggested by the fact that in 1939 the average net re 

family labor and management for all farms, which is heavily weighted rh 1 LO 

income farms, was almost identical with the average wages of the h d ma 
gs fy 


The interdependence of agricultural income with, nonagricyltu 
as has been mentioned, has implications for post-war policy regarding 
The aspect usually considered in interpreting the relationship betw 
and nonfarm parts of the economy is that the greater purchasing p fens 
ing higher levels of employment in industry gives rise to an increasec 
for farm products and thus produces a rise in agricultural prices 
Another important aspect of the interrelationship, not alvays so 
realized, is the opportunity that expansion in nonagricultural om 
affords the farm population for gainful work and improvement of th 
Status, which may occur with or without migration. ; Sane 


During the 23 years since 1920, the farm population has had | 


the excess of the number of births over deaths in farm population) . 
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greater yearly increase in the number of persons of working age. Employment 
opportunities in agriculture have been decreasing as technological and other he 
factors have stepped up the average productivity of farm workers and as certain — 
processing functions shifted from agriculture to manufacturing, Maintenance of 
the level of living of farm people has therefore been dependent upon a continual” 
drawing off of the excess population each year. Similarly, a sustained volume 
of migration from farms has tended to mitigate the depressing effect on wage a 
rates of an excess suvply of labor. Migration from farms is closely correlated = 
with the off-farm occupational opportunities available. Since net migration ~~) 
from farms during the period 1920-44 has tended to exceed natural increase, the 
Size of the farm population has varied inversely with the level of nonagri- iM 
cultural employment. This relationship is clearly indicated in figure 220 


The relationship between farm population and agricultural resources has) 7) 7 
So important a bearing on agricultural wage conditions as to constitute another 
major factor to be considered in post-war agricultural wage policy. There is a Re 
marked correspondence of areas of low farm wage rates with areas where the aie 
number of young people on farms reaching maturity cach year is much greater than 
the number of jobs becoming available for them. 2/ The areas of low farm wage 
rates and high population pressure also correspond with areas of low rural 
devel'of Living. 3/ | Dek 

Slackening off of urban employment or the presence of large-scale un— Rm 4 
employment in the nonfarm population immediately slackens the rate of migrationivm:: 
from farms so that surplus population and labor supply accumulate and agegrevate ~ 
the more-or-less chronic conditions in areas of population pressure. The Pt 
presence of a large unemployed and underemployed farm labor sunply has exerted em 
a persistent downward pressure on farm wage rates in the past. In addition, 
farm wage rates have been highly vulnerable to the recurring cycles of mass urba 
unemployment which swelled the existing surplus labor supply. 


Even though migration from farms proceeded at a fairly rapid rate during ai 
the 1920's, it did not greatly relieve the pressure of population upon resources) 3 
and employment opportunitics for it was considerably offset by the high rate fi 
of natural increase. During the 1930 decade, migration from farms was offset 
completely by natural increase in the farm population. The number of people — 
of working age living on farms increased even though the number actually working | 
on farms was smaller at the end than at the beginning of the decade. As a 
result, when the 1940 Census was taken, about 1 million farm rosidents were 
unemployed, including persons on relief jobs. 


“ea 
During the present war, there has been an unprecedented migration from 
farms. The current level of farm population is approximately that which would 

have resulted if the 1916-30 trend had not been interrupted by the depression 


of the 1930's. With this reduction of the farm population, a better balance’ 7s) 


2/ This is suggested by comparison of figure 8 in Chapter 3 with a map showing 
replacenent rates of rural-farm men of working age by counties, prepared by the” 
Bur. Agr. Econ. to be published later, jae 

3/ A map showing county variation in rural level of living appears in Rural 


Level of Living Indexes for Counties of the United States, 1940, Bur. Agr. Econ 


Oct. 1943 ; 
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of population to resources was established and this has been an influential 

factor in raising the level of livingcoof both farmers and farm laborers. 

Should the movement reverse itself after the war to such an extent as to bring 

the farm population back to its pre-war level, there is little doubt but that 

farm wage rates would fall correspondingly simply from the pressure of the 

surplus labor supply. The effects of this surplus would be intensified by the 
reduced labor requirements which will probably result from an extensive buying 
of new farm machinery in the post-war years. 7 


Regardless of what agricultural programs are fostered to improve or y 
maintain the income of farmers, a large return of persons to subsistence farming \ © 
who become available for hire on farms or for cheap wages in local industries 
‘will depress farm wage rates. 


Even if there should be no extensive return migration to farms after 
the war, achievement of a desirable balance between farm population and 
resources in all areas of the country will require many yearse It will require 
a long-time process of readjusting and absorbing perhaps several millions of 
families from marginal subsistence farming units into areas and occupations 
that provide better opportunities for the development and utilization of their 
abilities and efforts. | 


f 
In the years following the war, agricultural wage conditions will K 

continue to be affected by the fluctuations in general economic conditions that 
Will mark the transition from full employment in wartime to a peacetime economy. 43 
This is true even though it is hoped that a high level of employment can be 
maintained. So long as there is any prospect in the post-war situation of a 
farm labor supply in excess of requirements, farm wages will inevitably be 
exposed to the harsh workings of competitive conditions, which will tend t 
depress them. 


Under such conditions, farm workers will not be in a position to resist 

the downward pressure on their wages, paztly because of the lack and inherent 

difficulties of effective organization among them. Employers of farm labor 

who will wish to maintain adequate wage standards consistent with farm income 

and price conditions may be forced to lower wages by the competition of other 

producers. It may be desirable, therefore, as a part of post-war agricultural 

wage policy, to invoke legislative help in behalf of wage standards, possibly ? 

along the lines afforded éur industrial workers by the Fair Labor Standards Se 

Act of 1938, and to agricultural workers in Great Britain by The Agricultural rp ‘ 

Wages (Regulation) Act. le 
M. 


Although legislative measures of this kind can provide some degree of 
protection to wage standards in agriculture, other measures are needed to 
cushion the economic insecurity of farm workers—-operators and wage hands alike, 
The extension of social security legislation to farmers and farm workers and 
of unemployment insurance to wage workers continue to be important post—war 
objectives. 


The experience gained to date in the efficient routing and placement of 
farm workers together with the wider use by farmers of the Government employ— ~ 
ment services will tend to facilitate the effective functioning of such 


> 
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Services after te war. An adequate system of farm placement services can also 
help lessen the periods of unemployment of hired workers and of underempl oyment 
among some groups of farm operators. 


Legislative measures cannot, however, be looked upon as offering a 
panecea for all sro>blems affecting the economic well-being of farm workers. The 
challenging task for post-war agriculture is progressively to raise living levels 
for millions of low-income farn people--farmers, tenants, sharecroppers, and 
hired farm lavorers. Policies to achieve this major objective will necessitate 
other measures directed toward making agriculture more efficient and better able 
to provide an adequate level of living to farmers and farm laborers. The 
measures must be broad enough to deal with intemal and extemal conditions 


affecting agriculture. 


fny statement of national agricultural policy after the war may well 
incorporate the principle that such policy is directed toward furthering the 
welfare of all the people engaged in agriculture, "Those who till the soil for 
hire as well as those who cultivate it as tenants dr owmers.!! 4/ Post-war 
objectives for farmers of real parity with nonfarm people--parity of income, of 
public services, of housing, of health facilities, of securitv—-must also embrace 
the principle of parity for hired farm workers. 


Realization of parity objectives for agriculture with other industries 
should also imply e parity of responsibility to pay and maintain adequate wages 
and other conditions of employment. only in such a course can the best interest 
of agriculture be furthered since it will provide the incentives and opportunities 
for young people and workers to choose or continue in an agricultural occupation. 
f£ condition wherein the most capable agricultural workers sieze the first 


Opportunity to go off the land for almost any type of nonfarm job is not consis— 
tent with agriculture's owm interest. 


4/ In his Annual Report for 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture enunciated this 
principle in defining the functions of the thot. of Aor. 
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